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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


A great man, who had, it is true, little reason to fear 
calumny, once remarked that anyone might say of him 
what he liked for forty shillings. This seems putting one’s 
amour propre at rather a low figure. On the other hand, 
when very large sums are given as damages in actions for 
libel it makes persons of stainless character (such as the 
reader) wish that they had been exposed to similar mis- 
representations. Libel has becn always an expensive 
amusement, compared with which the penalties for jumping 
on one’s mother, or other domestic drollery, are mere flea- 
bites. For writing a libellous letter to an Earl a man was 
fined five thousand pounds three hundred years ago, a date 
which means a much larger sum; and in 1685 the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, ‘‘ for publishing ‘ Dangerfield’s 
Narrative,’ was fined ten thousand pounds. No one 
minds what an impecunious person says to our dis- 
advantage, and it is no good prosecuting him if we did; 
but it must be dreadful to be libelled by some scoundrel 
with a great deal of money, and to find that an action 
‘does not lie,” though fe did. Lord Ligonier’s death 
was erroneously announced in the newspapers, and he was 
His lawyers, however, assured 





eager to prosecute them. 
him that he had no case, having suffered no damage. 
‘** There,” he said, ‘‘ you are very much mistaken, for I 
was going to marry a great fortune, who thought I was 
but seventy-four. The papers said I was eighty, and now 
she will not have me.” 


Publication, which is the backbone of a libel, was on 
one occasion very cleverly manipulated to the advantage 
of the offender. Lilly, the astrologer, was prosecuted for 
a libel on the House of Commons, of which he was warned 
beforehand by his friend Speaker Lenthall; he told him 
also what were the passages in it which had so grievously 
offended the Presbyterian party. Lilly instantly sent for his 
printer, struck out all that was objectionable, and produced 
the harmless pamphlet before the committee. When they 
taxed him with the offensive one he denied the authorship, 
and affirmed that it was a counterfeit published by some 
malicious Presbyterian to ruin him ; and on that plea (with 
some strong backing of his friends) he escaped punishment. 
There is also the case of a highwayman whose identity was 
sworn to by the man he had robbed, the crime having been 
committed on a moonlight night. The counsel for the 
prisoner at once proved that this must have been a mistake 
by producing an almanack, printed for the occasion, which 
showed that there had been no moon. Until I read these 
narratives, the idea in ‘‘ Hard Cash ’of having a single copy 
of a newspaper printed for the purpose of producing a wrong 
impression always struck me as original and ingenious. 


There is nothing new under the sun; but it is almost 
as good as new to do something which has never been 
done before, except by Henry VIII. That august 
sovereign, whom some historians depict as a monster, 
and others as an exceptionally estimable character, had, 
as everyone knows, conscientious scruples about the 
validity of one of his numerous marriages. They were 
probably rather accentuated by the fact that he had got 
tired of his wife and fallen in love with somebody else ; 
but they gave him great uneasiness. The same thing 
happened the other day to another husband. After three 
years of conjugal felicity he has prayed that his marriage 
may be dissolved on the ground that it was within the 
He was wedded in ignorance that he 


prohibited degrees. 
whose son he 


anl his bride ‘“‘ had a common ancestor, 
was by a second wife; while the young lady was his 
granddaughter by his first.” This evidently puzzled the 
Judge, just as the old riddle, ‘‘ If Dick’s father was John’s 
son,” ete., used to ‘‘ stump” us in our youth; but he has 
ordered the case to stand over on pretence of ‘‘ establishing 
the identity of some of the ancestors.” It is a case just 
suited to engage the attention of ‘‘ Old Father Antic the 
law,” and Heaven forbid that I should interfere with its 
deliberation. But what a new vista it opens for divorces! 
I had myself two grandfathers (both capable of being 
identified), but that is at least one more than most folks 
can boast of; and then just consider how many couples 
marry without knowing anything at all about each other's 
‘* people”! How delightful (for some of them) to discover 
that they are as free as air in consequence of having 
married into their own families! In the case under con- 
sideration, the gentleman and lady are alleged to be half- 
uncle and half-niece, two halves which it seems can never 
legally be made one. [Folks bore one so about their 
ancestors that we often wish there were no such things; but 
it now appears that there is really some advantage in them. 


At the same time, it is possible for an expert to 
drive a coach and horses through the tables of affinity. 
Many years ago I knew a most respectable High Church 
divine, whose household was ruled over by his great-niece. 
He was exceedingly ‘‘ looked up to,” and even when a Lord 
was present generally took the hostess down to dinner. 
On questions of doctrine the Bishop of the diocese himself 
was said to consult him. Never shall I forget the shock 
experienced by the whole county when the old gentleman 
married that great-niece, who, as it happened, was a little 
one, agreeably young. At first they thought his living 
would be sequestrate] and himself suspended, or even 
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actually hanged; but he met all these injurious observa- 
tions with a very superior, not to say contemptuous, smile. 
“If you will take the trouble to look into the tables of 
affinity,” he would observe dryly (Artemus Ward would 
have called the bride his “ affinity”), ‘‘ you will find that 
a great-niece is not among the forbidden degrees.” 


There has been of late years a great dearth of misers— 
not, indeed, of the persons who die of starvation with a 
sack upon them for bed-clothes, and with a few thousand 
pounds at most stuffed in their mattresses, because, I 
suppose, it gives them the notion of rolling in money; 
these are but peddling folks, their meannesses unre- 
deemed by success in their calling. Anybody who is fool 
enough can, by the sacrifice of all personal comfort, leave 
as much as they do to the heirs they hate. They are not 
so much misers as magpies. They must not only accumu- 
late, but hide their poor savings, and very often (which 
must be terrible) forget where they put them. Mr. Daniel 
Dancer was the chief of this class, and apparently the object 
of their imitation. It took many weeks, we are told, 
to explore his filthy dwelling! His favourite escritoire 
was the dungheap in his cow-house, better than an 
asparagus-bed to the lady of title who attended his last 
illness (not, one fears, from altogether disinterested 
motives), for it produced her three thousand guineas; in 
his teapot—quite safe, for he drank no tea—were found 
six hundred pounds in notes, and as much again in his 
chimney, where, of course, there never was a fire. His 
whole fortune, after all, was not so much as a novelist— 
who sleeps, I understand, on a bed of down and denies 
himself nothing—makes in a single year. 


I protest I despise these economical wretches and their 
beggarly instincts. The good old miser, on the other 
hand—I use the word ‘ good” in the meaning it had on 
*Change—the sort of man who confessed that he could 
never hear a large sum of money mentioned without his 
pulse rising, was, to my mind, an interesting character, 
The poet had a person of this kind in his mind when he 
wrote (I quote from memory)— 

Oh, gold, why call we misers miserable ? 

Theirs is the pleasure that can never pall; 

Theirs is the best bower anchor o’ the chain cable 

Which beats all other pleasures great and small. 

Who wonders how the wealthy can be sparing 

Knows not what visions spring from each cheeseparing. 
These were real misers, leaving very ‘ pretty sums to 
begin the next world with,” and now they-seem extinct. 
Perhaps the new death duties have taken away their 
occupation (you would not catch them evading them by 
g anything to anybody in their lifetime), but 
they apparently follow it no longer. Very rich people 
still die, but there is no evidence that they have been 
They may fiave spent perhaps a quarter of 
their incomes all their lives. We not seen an 
Elwes for these fifty years. He was born in the purple, 
as it were, of miserhood. His mother, who had a hundred 
thousand pounds of her own, almost starved herself to 
death. His uncle, Sir Harvey, who had a quarter of a 
million, lived to eighty years of age, chiefly on water 
gruel. Elwes himself, though he surpassed them both 
professionally (so to speak), was neither a monster nor a 
magpie. He had some vices shared by his fellow-creatures; 
he had a strain of Jack Mytton in him, was a great 
gambler, and after losing thousands, would leave the 
the early morning, not for home, but to 
meet his cattle coming up from Berkshire to Smithfield 
Market—surely a proof of originality of character. He 
also kept hounds, a shadowy pack, it is true, with 
lean horses, and a huntsman who would hardly have 
satisfied the requirements of the Pytchley or the Quorn. 
His maxim was that, no matter for little impediments (he 
was always unlucky at piquet), ‘‘all great fortunes were 
made by saving, since of that a man could be sure.” He 
had feelings of honour, and never pressed his friends who 


giving 


misers. 
have 


hazard-table in 


were his debtors. 


Generally speaking, misers, even of the highest 
class, have no conscience; yet Audley, the great money- 
lender of the Stuart times, exhibited at least a knowledge 
of his responsibilities. He purchased an office in the 
Court of Wards, which practically placed the fortunes of 
what are now called wards in Chancery in his hands; 
and to one who asked the value of it he replied : ‘‘ It might 
be worth some thousands of pounds to him who, after his 
death, would instantly go to heaven; three times as much 
to him who would go to purgatory; and nobody knows 
what to him who would venture further.” 


In connection with a recent ‘“‘ Note” on advocacy, a 
lawyer kindly writes me of an occurrence that happened 
within his personal knowledge: ‘‘ At assizes held in a 
small county town where the courts were inconveniently 
near each other, the door between them being left open, 
the loud tones of Serjeant A’s address to the jury burst 
from one court into the other. The Judge in the latter 
court, being much annoyed, shouted aloud, ‘ Mr. Under- 
Sheriff, please to shut that door,’ and then in an under- 
voice, heard only by those near to him, added, ‘I'll be 
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hanged if Serjeant A shall convince two juries at once! 


It is very unusual in these days to find a man who “‘is 
prepared to give up a goud deal to know something of 
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his grandfather's great-grandfather.” Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, however, in his recently published autobiography, 
confesses to this aspiration, though admitting that between 
him and posterity ‘‘ there stands a generation which does 
not share his backward-going thoughts.” He could not 
get his own children to sympathise with him in this 
matter: ‘‘I hardly know which was most trying to me, 
their languid endurance of a family story, or their 
inaccurate repetition of it.” They seem, indeed, to have 
been very modern in their views of parental authority; 
for whereas when the poet’s: father told him to fetch 
anything he had obeyed with the promptitude of a 
retriever, ‘‘when now and then I propose to 
my children on an errand, and apologise for doing 
so, they accept the apology, but they do not go.’ 
Our author does not spare himself in these humorous 
sallies. Tennyson, though only a connection, seems to 
have used all the frankness of a blood relation to him, 
asserting, among other things, that he looked “like a 
famished and avaricious Jew.” To this he demurs, insist- 
ing upon it that though he cultivated economy he ‘ never 
got beyond a timid and pitiful parsimony.” I can fancy 
him saying this, and, indeed, I never knew a man whose 
works reminded one so much of himself as those of 
Frederick Locker (the old name, by which one prefers to call 
him). It is not in his grandfathers and grandmothers that 
our interest is aroused so much as in the unconscious 
revelation of his own character. His account of his 
mother, however, is very noteworthy ; it is seldom that a 
son has given us so critical and unprejudiced a view of 
that relative— 

She plied us with tracts and hung texts over our bed- 
heads. Daily and for years the question, worked on perforated 
card in coloured worsted, ‘‘ Do you ever pray ?’’ was present 
tome. Surely, if the half-articulate cries of poor suffering 
creatures are prayers to the ears of Heaven, few of us are 
altogéther prayerless. During early middle life my mother 
went very far indeed, for she believed that only a few people 
would be saved, that the rcad to everlasting punis)ment was 
extremely broad and very crowded ; yet, wonderful to say, she 
did not seem dissatisfied that her children should increase in 
number. I believe she consoled her benevolent self, in mm 
illogical way, with the idea that her acquaintances’—Mrs. A’s, 
or Mrs. B's, or Mrs. C’s—numerous broods would probably be 
all lost, and that the necessary average would thus be kept 
up. What made it most curious was that the natural woman 
was strongly opposed to all this. However, it was only 
during her last years, long after she had completed the work 
of making me thoroughly, I might almost say permanently, 
unhappy, that she changed her opinions. She did entirely 
change them, and probably, like many other good people, 
would have argued as unreasonably on the one side as she had 
done on the other. My mother had always had a strong 
human feeling, and this broadened as she aged. I well 
remember, when her poor speech was affected, and the range 
of her vocabulary very much restricted, her saying that, such 
was the infinite mercy of the Eternal, she firmly believed that 
every human being would ultimately be saved; and then she 
haltingly added, ‘‘ Yes—even—Lord—Hertford!’’ Just at 
that time Lord Hertford was the typically wicked nobleman ; 
and my dear mother had a great interest in and consideration 
for the aristocracy of her own county. My mother’s world- 
liness was one of the many forms of her ingenuousness. 
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To some persons this will have a tinge of disrespect, but 
the poet loved his mother dearly, nor is it difficult to read 
between the lines that he was her favourite son. 


Locker’s father was Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, a position that ensured his meeting with more or 
less remarkable people. Dr. Coke, the chaplain, though 
unknown to fame, must have been one of these. He was 
‘a Churchman of the tawny-port-wine school,’ his 
spiritual character a little acid. When called in to minister 
to one of the captains on his death-bed, and finding him 
perturbed as to his ghostly welfare, he comforted him by 
saying, ‘‘ Don’t concern yourself about that, my dear fellow, 
that’s “my affair.” The Greenwich captains themselves 
must have been delightful. One of them tells his servant 
that he is sure his last illness is beginning: ‘‘I’m very 
ill. Go for the doctor; I have lost my appetite; I can’t get 
through my penny roll.” ‘ Well,” says John, much 
relieved, ‘‘ when the baker came this morning all the 
penny rolls was gone, Sir, so I gave you a twopenny 
roll.” Locker, as everyone knows, ‘‘ married into the 
aristocracy ” ; this introduced him to Court life, which, as was 
natural to a humorist, was not to his fancy. The Duchess of 
Kent, however, pleased him vastly, especially her way of 
playing whist: she would take transitory naps in the 
course of the game, ‘‘ when we were happy to wait till 
she woke and picked up the trick, which she did with 
dignity and very deftly.” Our author’s descriptions of the 
great writers of his time are excellent. The biographical 
sketches at the end of this delightful volume are as good 
in their way (a wholly different one) as the rest of it; 
while as to stories, the book is an example of how much 
better a man tells them himself than any biographer can 
tell them for him. 


I wish to acknowledge with thanks a letter with an 
interesting enclosure received from an unknown corre- 
spondent on March 28, and regret that he has not given 
me the opportunity of addressing him with greater 
particularity. In their own households men are like 
prophets in their own country, and mine are character- 
istically convinced that his communication, being of a 
flattering character, must be a practical joke. In that case, 
though I think they are mistaken, he will be pleased to 
think that he has amused them as well as greatly gratitied 
their venerable relative. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


BY 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 


All the friends and old comrades of genial John Oxenford 
will be glad to hear that a beautiful stained window in his 
memory has been put up in St. George’s Cathedral, South- 
wark, the church that he attended during the last few 
years of his life. This accomplished scholar and linguist, 
who gave to the student, among other treasures, the very 
able version of Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe, a 
storehouse of miscellaneous knowledge, which will be 
found in Bohn’s library, devoted the best years of his long 
and useful life to the drama, and proved himself to be by 
far the most accomplished dramatic critic of this century, 
both in erudition, humour, and style. We who “ sat 
under him” in the early sixties, watching his kind face to 
see how he felt a play, and hearing his cheery laughter as 
it came rolling out of the box he invariably occupied as 
the doyen critic of the Press, never failed to receive from 
our old friend encouragement, assistance, and advice. 

I am reminded of a pathetic story of dear old John 
Oxenford’s declining days, when he was troubled with a 
serious bronchial affection, which occasionally disturbed 
the audience, for he refused to give up his beloved theatre, 
although desperately ill. A certain rising young actor, 
who shall be nameless, though he has recently been in 
England after a brilliant career, was very anxious to 
obtain Oxenford’s valuable opinion on his work, and the 
tender-hearted old gentleman literally left his bed and 
came down to the theatre on a bitter cold night to doa 
good action to a clever youngster. In the 
middle of one of the actor’s finest scenes, on 
came the cough from the Oxenford box. It 
continued so long that it unnerved the actor, 
and he came to a dead stop. To the surprise 
of everybody, he advanced to the front and said, 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to say that 
unless the old gentleman with the irritating 
cough retires temporarily from the theatre I 
really cannot go on. I forget everything. It 
is painful so to address you, but I am powerless 
in the matter, and place myself in your hands.” 
The disturbance at once ceased, and the box 
was empty. When the curtain fell a friend 
rushed round, and, breathless, said to the dis- 
tressed actor, ‘‘Do you know what you have 
done? Do you know who it was that you 
turned out of the box?” ‘TI neither know 
nor care,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why, it was John 
Oxenford!” The actor was paralysed, but he 
got his good notice all the same. ‘The veteran 
critic went home coughing to praise the young 
actor who had turned him out. 

Over and over again’ it has been asked: 
‘‘Why cannot we see on any stage Shakspere’s 
‘Cymbeline’?”’ We have to go to theamateur 
stage fur a satisfactory answer, and to remind 
those interested in an exquisite dramatic poem 
that the Irving Amateur Dramatic Club pro- 
duced ‘‘Cymbeline” three years ago, and so 
great was the success of the venture that the 
club proposes to revive it on April 21 and 23. 
It was always a Lyceum promise, but as yet 
unfulfilled. Happily, however, Sir Henry Irving 
intends to keep his word about the grand 
production of ‘*Cymbeline” sooner than the 
devoted admirers of this beautiful play 
imagined. A cablegram was received in London 
on Saturday from Buffalo stating that ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus” and ‘‘Julius Cesar” had both been 
put on the shelf in favour of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
which is to be the autumn Shaksperian pro- 
duction at the Lyceum, Sir Henry Irving, of 
course, playing Iachimo, and Miss Ellen Terry 
Imogen. 

Strange to say, ‘‘Cymbeline” was 
one of Charles Kean’s celebrated Shaksperian 
revivals at the Princess’s; but Samuel Phelps 
opened his fourth season at Sadler’s Wells 
with this play. Phelps was Leonatus, George 
Bennett, Belarius; Henry Marston, Iachimo ; 
H. Mellon, Cymbeline; Hoskins, Guiderius, 


not 


Miss Taura Addison, Imogen; and Mrs. 
Marston the Queen. Charles Dickens and 


John Forster were highly delighted, and sent 

some very flattering letters to Phelps. But up 

to the present time Helen Faucit has been 

the ideal Imogen in the opinion of all old playgoers. 
‘*Cymbeline” was played at the Queen’s Theatre, Long 
Acre, in April 1872. On this occasion George Rignold 
was Posthumus; John Ryder, Iachimo; Henry Marston, 
Belarius; Lewis Ball, Cloten; and Miss Henrietta Hodson 
(Mrs. Labouchere), Imogen, a delightful ——. 
The last performance of ‘‘Cymbeline” in London at a 
theatre of any importance that I can trace was on Dec. 4, 
1878, at Drury Lane, for the benefit of Miss Wallis (Mrs. 
Lancaster), who was the Imogen. On this occasion John 
Ryder was Iachimo ; Edward Compton, Leonatus Post- 
humus; J. C. Cowper, Belarius; I’. Barsby, Cloten; and 
Fanny Huddart the Queen. 

Miss I’ay Davis, the charming and sympathetic actress 
who has captured all literary and ieaen-deving London 
by her incomparable scene in the ‘‘ Squire of Dames,” 
announces a dramatic and musical recital at the Queen’s 
Hall on Friday, April 24. She will pluck flowers of 
poetry from the gardens planted by Mrs. Browning, Owen 
Meredith, Austin Dobson, and others, and, to the delight 
of many of us, she will give ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,” by 
Eugene Field, a tender poet, far too slightly known and 
appreciated in this country. I heard him recite this 
tuuching lyric, just like the man, ‘all heart,” at a break- 
fast he gave three years ago ‘‘ come May ” in the honour of 
two English strangers in Chicago, who instantly loved 
his bright and sunny nature. 

The Indian melodrama at the Princess’s Theatre, called 
‘“‘The Star of India,” by George R. Sims and Arthur 
Shirley, one of our most promising constructors of plays, 
is a very fair specimen of its class. At any rate, thanks to 
oxciting incidents, good scenery, showy costumes, and 
average acting, it succeeded in satisfying an audience 


delighted with ‘‘ popular prices.” ‘The story is based on 
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the well-known Mrs. Grimwood incident at Manipur, 
though there is nothing personal or offensive about it 
whatever. A great hit was made in a comic character by 
a clever girl, one Miss Fairbrother (once a celebrated 
theatrical name), who comes of a very old theatrical 


family. She is a genuine artist, and we shall hear more 
of her. Mr, Albert Gilmer’s management has started very 


auspiciously, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


The election of Dr. Samuel Wilks to the Presidency of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in succession to Sir J. Russell 
Reynolds, is a fitting mark of the esteem which he has 
earned among his colleagues by a long life spent in the 
service of medicine. Dr, Wilks, who is not far from his 
seventy-second birthday, was born in Camberwell, and 
after a career of some distinction at University College, 
London, became an M.D. in 1850. Some six years later 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of which 
he now becomes President. During the last forty 
years he has held many offices and won a variety of 
honours, having been appointed a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Physician and Lecturer on Medicine to Guy’s 
Hospital, President of the Pathological Society, Senator of 
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DR. SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
New Presipent or tue Royat Cotiece or Puysicrans. 


the University of London, and Vice-President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, He wasalso Harveian cratorofthesame 
college in 1879. Dr. Wilks has been a good deal before 
the public in other capacities of a more occasional nature, 
having been a prominent member of the Medical Com- 
mission on the Contagious Diseases Act in 1868, and 
three years later of the Royal Commission on the same 
subject. His contributions to periodical literature 
on the vexed questions of alcoholism and _ vivisection 


haye also attracted considerable attention. ‘The new 
President’s more important contributions to medical 
literature include his ‘ Lectures on Diseases of the 


Nervous System,” ‘‘ Lectures on Pathological Anatomy,” 
and a “History of Guy’s Hospital,” written from a 
biographical point of view. By some curious chance, 
although Guy’s Hospital has for a long time ranked as 
essentially and pre-eminently a school of medical training, 
it has only once before provided the Royal College of 
Physicians with a President from its staff; and that single 
occasion was nearly a centuryand a half ago. The other 
metropolitan schools have hitherto divided the honour, 
which has fallen most frequently to St. Bartholomew’s. 


THE ITALIAN ARMY IN ABYSSINTA. 
The position of the Italian Government and its military 
footing in East Africa, quite apart from the obligation as 
a point of national honour to defend Kassala against a 
threatened attack by the Dervishes of the Soudan, 
cannot yet be regarded without anxiety, while the 
peace negotiations with King Menelik, the Negus of 
Abyssinia, remain unsettled. The Italian garrison is 
still left at Adigerat, unable to withdraw in safety 
from that fortified place until terms of peace shail 
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have been coneluded, as it would immediately, in the 
open country which it must traverse when retreating 
to the frontier, expose itself to an unequal contest with 
the troops of Ras Mangascia and Ras Alulu, the com- 
manders of the local forces in Tigré. King Menelik’s 
main army, for which sufficient supplies of food can no 
longer be yielded by the northern provinces of his empire, 
is slowly retiring towards Shoa ; but those able and active 
lieutenant-governors in Tigré, accustomed during four or 
five years past to harass and impede the movements of the 
Italian troops, are quite ready again to begin a course 
of perplexing dispersed hostilities, which would fully 
employ the reduced means at the disposal of General 
Baldissera ; and this would also prove extremely incon- 
venient to the present Ministry in Italy, pledged as 
it is to a policy of peace now loudly demanded by 
popular impatience and disgust at the failure of Signor 
Crispi’s ambitious undertakings. It is rumoured that the 
chief obstacle now existing to a definite arrangement of 
the terms of peace with Abyssinia is the demand, on the 
part of the Negus, that Italy shall pay him a large 
pecuniary indemnity for his expenses in the late war. 


This is a condition that would not only seem very 
humiliating to national pride, but that would be 
exceedingly inconvenient in the actual state of the 


Italian finances. It would be much regretted by the 
friends of Italy in Europe, more especially by Great 
Britain, if any undue persistence in demands with which 
Italy cannot just now comply should prolong a wasteful 
and needless conflict tending to no substantial advantage 
on either side. It is even stated that Lord 
Cromer, under the instructions of the British 
Government, has sent a letter to King Menelik 
offering friendly mediation in the settlement 
of these affairs. 


BULUWAYO, MATABILILAND. 


It is but two years and a half since the over- 
throw of Lobengula, King of the Matabili, in 
the war that he had provoked by cruel raids 
upon the Mashonas under British protection. 
‘'owards the end of December 1893, numbers of 
the Matabili chiefs and tribes made their sub- 
mission, giving up a thousand rifles or muskets 
and ten thousand spears to the new Government 
of that country. In May 1894, the British 
South Africa Company, which had obtained 
its charter in 1889, and had occupied Mashona- 
land, was invested by a more precise instru- 
ment, upon terms settled between Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Sir Henry Loch, then her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for South Africa, with 
more extended powers. Matabililand includes 
the western and south-western parts of the large 
territory, popularly called ‘‘ Rhodesia,” between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi Rivers, bounded 
to the west by the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and to the east by the Portuguese dominions of 
the Mozambique sea-coast. The headquarters 
of the Company’s territorial government are 
at Fort Salisbury, in Mashonaland. In 
Matabililand the site of the former capital 
of the native King has been retained, at 
Buluwayo, on a confluent of the Umkhosi 
River below the Matoppo Hills, about 120 miles 
from Tati,on the Bechuana frontier, and 150 
miles west of Fort Victoria, Mashonaland. Here 
the new British colony has erected its capital, 
the present town of Buluwayo, on the main road 
which traverses the whole territory of Rhodesia 
from south-west to north-east. The distressing 
and alarming news, within the last fortnight, 
of a Matabili insurrection, accompanied by the 
massacre of many English settlers, has made the 
situation of Buluwayo most important, but there 
are no fears of the town itself being in danger. 


HOME-COMING OF THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


High festival was held in and around Blenheim 
Palace and the quaint little town of Woodstock 
when, on the last day of March, the popular 
young Duke of Marlborough returned from his 
honeymoon, bringing his bride to the historic 
home of his ancestors. The circumstances of the Duke’s 
marriage to the American heiress, who was a stranger 
to Elenheim, occasioned a very real interest among his 
tenants and neighbours. It was therefore decided that a 
very hearty welcome should be given to the young couple 
on their arrival, and elaborate preparations were set 
afoot. arly in the day the little town of Woodstock 
was thronged with an expectant crowd, and before the 
day’s festivities were over close on twenty thousand 
persons had taken part in them. 

The antique buildings of Woodstock formed a most 
appropriate background for the brilliant féte. The gayest 
of decorations met the eye at every turn. Three lofty 
triumphal arches, festooned with flowers and crowned with 
flags, dominated the scene, through which the Duke and 
Duchess were drawn in their carriage by eager hands from 
the station, where they had been received by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Woodstock. At the Town Hall an address 
was read by the Town Clerk, and the Mayor made a speech 
of welcome. ‘The Duke replied in a graceful speech, and a 
procession was then formed for the completion of the journey 
to Blenheim Palace. First went the local Fire Brigades 
with their engines; then came the regimental band of the 
Second Volunteer Battalion of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, followed in turn by the Foresters and other 
friendly societies. Then came the employés on the estate, 
the tenants, the Mayor and Corporation, and, finally, 
preceded by a guard of Yeomen, the carriage containing 


the Duke and Duchess, which was drawn by ropes 
through the park to the portico of the Palace. Here 


speechmaking was once more the order of the day. A 
large company subsequently sat down to luncheon in the 
great audit room, and the day closed amidst brilliant 
iuluminations and general rejoicings. 
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The National Portrait collection has at last been provided 
with a suitable home in the handsome gallery in St. 
Martin’s Place, which was opened to the public without 
formal ceremony of any kind on April 4. Although the 
collection is but little known, it has reached the respectable 
age of forty years. Through that period the pictures and 
busts have changed dwellings as often as the average 
Iondon householder. They have been housed in Great 
George Street, Westminster, in the cellars of the National 
Gallery, and at the Bethnal Green Museum, where for 
some years the painted makers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland frowned from the walls day after day, with hardly 
a visitor to gaze and admire. 

But the temporary location of the portraits in the wilds 
of Bethnal Green proved to be their salvation, for it 
resulted in the erection of the commodious new building 
at the back of the National Gallery. The erection of this 
new gallery is entirely due to the generosity of a private 
gentleman, Mr. William Henry Alexander, who, at the 
time when the future of the National Portraits looked 
blackest, generously stepped forward and offered a sum of 
£100,000 for the provision of a home for them. This was 
how it all came about. 

One morning, about six years ago, a letter appeared in 
the Times which excited much interest in artistic circles. 
It was an indignant epistle, and had been penned by the 
writer after a visit made by him to the National Portraits 
at Bethnal Green. . Ile had discovered that the roof of the 
Museum was not quite watertight, that rain from a heavy 
shower had leaked through and had trickled down some of 
the pictures. He blamed, not the officials, but the Govern- 
ment of the day, who allowed these priceless possessions to 
be forgotten in, to busy people, an inaccessible road of the 
East End of London and in a building so imperfectly con- 
structed that it admitted a shower of summer rain. The 
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Photographs by Russell and Sons, Baker Stree’, W. 


Edward ITI. and his family. 
They are tracings from 
certain quaint figures that 
once decked the wall of the 
old House of Commons, all 
burnt, with much else, in 
the fire that consumed the 
Houses of Parliament - in 
1834. These are the most 
venerable portraits; but the 
examples of sculptors’ work 
dig back into antiquity for a 
couple more centuries—even 
to the time of William the 
Conqueror. 

In the purchase of pic- 
tures and the acceptance of 
donations, the rule has been 
that no portrait could be 
accepted which could bring 
the question, ‘‘Who is 
that *” to the lips of an edu- 
cated observer. The danger 
of being branded as an un- 
educated man lurks mainly 
in the, topmost gallery, 
where the early celebrities 
hang. <A floor lower the 
visitor is among folk whom 
even country gentlemen 
know all about. These are 
hung in groups, according 
to the career they adorned. You pass from an assembly 
of painters to a company of soldiers, from a group of 
statesmen to a quarter-deck of naval officers, and when 
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THE NEW 


letter was headed ‘‘ A National Scandal,” and was followed 
the next day by a breezy communication from Sir John 
Millais studded with indignant remarks and insisting that 
somebody ought to be whipped, and the scandal (Sir John 
stigmatised it ‘‘ A Scandal Outright’) was scotched, if not 
killed, without delay. As the Government was the guilty 
party, the experienced newspaper reader imagined that the 
scandal outright would gradually ebb away into oblivion 
and then flourish as in the days before the fierce light of a 
letter to the Times had beat upon it. But destiny had 
decreed a different fate for the little scandal. One morning 
it was quietly announced that somebody, who preferred to 
remain anonymous, was prepared to give asum of £100,000 
to build a gallery for the National Portraits if the Govern- 
ment would provide a site. The offer was accepted, and, 
after some delay, the land in St. Martin's Place, at the 
back of the National Gallery, was decided upon. . Mr. 
Christian was appointed architect, and last June the work 
of removal from Bethnal Green began. 

Those who knew the portraits in their old home will 
hardly recognise them now, so effective and admirable has 
been their cleaning. The collection numbers about a 
thousand examples, ranging from Edward III. to Sir 
Charles Hallé, and includes portraits of well-nigh every 
man and woman of eminence within those dates. The 
celebrity of the person rather than the eminence of the 
artist has been the rule of the trustees in the acceptance 
and purchase of pictures. No portrait of any living 
“ogee is eligible, save that of the reigning sovereign and 
1is or her consort. 

Mr. Lionel Cust, the Director of the Gallery, has 
arranged the works, as far as possible, in chronological 
order. Beginning upon the topmost floor, they range 
downwards across the centuries, through a thousand famous 
names, who have sailed, and sung, and fought, and painted, 
and made history each in his own way. 

The earliest examples in the collection are portraits of 
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BUILDING. 


you are tired of warriors there is a gallery - of beauties 
to gaze upon. What a distinguished company it is! 
How inspiriting a spur to patriotism and great deeds! 
The ground floor is re- 
served for worthies whom 
many living have seen in the 
flesh. Not the least interest- 
ing among them are the 
fifteen portraits which Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A.;. recently 
presented to the nation. They 
flank each other: along a 
noble room, facing a line of 
naval heroes, and include 
likenesses of Browning, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Rossetti, 
Lytton, Mill, Matthew 
Arnold, and Cardinal 
Manning. Hard by is a 
gallery containing — busts 
which have been wrought 
into imperishable material 
by Messrs. Elkington’s elec- 
trotyping process. In the 
basement hang three _his- 
torical pictures of huge di- 
mensions. One of them, a 
representation of the House 
of Commons during the 
session of 1793, was presented 
by the Emperor of Austria. 
Lower still are the furnaces, 
and a series of roomy shell- 
proof recesses where the 
pictures can be stored in 
theevent of a siege of 


London. 
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GALLERY. 


THE STUART FERIOD, 

The Treasury grant is £750 per annum, a sum which 
the most rigid national economist must confess is not 
excessive. ‘The present Director, Keeper, and Secretary is 
Mr. Lionel Cust, who received his appointment last year 
upon the death of Sir George Scharf. 

With the name of Mr. Scharf is associated the entire 
history of the National Portrait Gallery through its many 
vicissitudes.’ He was Keeper and Secretary from its begin- 
ning; he was responsible for the selection of the first 982 
portraits; he watched over the growth of the Gallery, and 
it was his fate to die a day or two, as it were, before the 
advent of its golden year. The pictures themselves are a 
monument to his memory, and if you care for an example 
of his industry step into the National. Portrait Gallery 
Reference Library, and turn over the 109 manuscript books 
wherein he recorded the notes and drawings of the count- 
less portraits that during his lifetime came under his notice. 

The earlier history of the Gallery does not lack interest. 
It began in the year 1856, when Earl Stanhope went to tle 
Prince Consort, proposing a gallery of this nature, and 
asking his Royal Highness if he would accept the office of 
President. The Prince expressed his cordial approval 
of the scheme, and an address was presented to her 
Majesty, praying that she would be graciously pleased 
to take into her royal consideration the expediency of 
forming a gallery of the portraits of the most eminent 
persons in British history. The address having received 
the sanction of the Crown, Government voted a grant of 
£2000, trustees were appointed, who, to show that they 
meant business, at once proceeded to buy a likeness of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The first donation was the famous Chandos 
portrait of ere: given by the Earl of Ellesmere. As 
soon as the number of portraits in the collection reached 
twenty-six, a temporary home was found for them in rooms 
at Great George Street, Westminster. In twelve years’ 
time, in 1869, the number of pictures having increased to 
288, they were all transported to the Long Building of 
the South Kensington Museum, which had formed the 
southern boundary of the Horticultural Gardens during the 
great Exhibition of 1862. Sixteen years later the collection 
contained 490 portraits, and the Government, being made 
aware of the growth of the bantling, gave it more breath- 
ing room. Itgrew, and grew, and when in 1882 several 
fine portraits arrived from Serjeants’ Inn and Barnard’s 
Inn, further additions and improvements were made 
to the galleries. But in 1885 a fire broke out at the 
South Kensington Exhibition in close proximity to the 
portraits, and the Government, taking fright, packed them 
off to the Bethnal Green Museum, where they remained till 
their recent removal to their new home. 


THE STAIRCASE. 
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1. Dr. Jameson’s Residence. 2. Ruins of King Lobengula’s Great Kraal. 8. Dr. Jameson's Hospital Tents at Old Buluwayo. 4. The Water Supply in 1894. 5. A Street Scene, 


THE MATABILI RISING: SCENES IN BULUWAYO, 


From Photographs ty Captain Robinson, Antrim Artillery. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Christian and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, continues to enjoy her 
sojourn at Nice. The Prince of Wales is at Cannes. The 
Dowager Empress of Russia visited the Queen on Monday, 
and the ex-Empress Eugénie on Tuesday. 

The marriage of Princess Maud of Wales to Prince 
Charles of Denmark is to take place on July 8 or July 9, 
at St. James’s Palace, in the presence of the Queen. 


Cloudy and dull weather until Tuesday morning, which 
was bright, attended the Easter holidays in London, with 
occasional brief showers of rain and very little sunshine. 
Metropolitan Volunteers forming different brigades 
mustered at Brighton, Eastbourne, Sheerness, Canterbury, 
Dover and Folkestone, Winchester, and Portsmouth, and 
were exercised in field movements ; the Volunteer Artillery 
corps at Sheerness and Dover. Three Volunteer Engineer 
corps, arriving in Sussex early on Good Friday morning, 
placed under the direction of Colonel Athorpe, occupied 
positions near Brighton. They advanced to Brighton next 
day, encountering a local force, supposed to be part of an 
euemy’s army landed at Newhaven. At the same time, 
the Surrey Brigade, under command of Lord Belhaven, at 
Eastbourne, manceuvred on the Downs about East Dean, 
and on Monday there was a sham fight towards Polegate. 
In the meantime, on the Brighton Downs near the Devil’s 
Dyke, Colonel Josselyn and Colonel Whetherly, the former 
with the Middlesex Brigade, the latter with the Tower 
Hamlets and City of London 
battalions, contended in 
opposing tactics, of which 
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n policy. The Government seems 
y to resign. 


confidence in his are 
not disposed immediatel} 

The German Emperor and Empress. have visited Sicily 
in the imperial steam-yacht, and have gone up the Adriatic 
to meet the King and Queen of *taly at Venice; they will 
return home through Baden. ‘he Empress Dowager of 
Russia is at Villafranca on the Riviera. : 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who wishes henceforth 
to be styled ‘‘ his Royal Highness,” has been received by 
the Sultan at Constantinople with special tokens of favour ; 
he proceeds to St Petersburg, where the Czar Nicholas IT. 
is expected to greet him with not less signal marks of 
esteem. 

A vessel trading from Gibraltar on the Riff shore of 
Morocco has been seized and robbed of her cargo, and of 
the property of her passengers and crew, by some of the 
piratical tribes of that coast. The lives of those on board 
the ship were spared, and they got back to Gibraltar in a 
destitute plight. 


The Greek national festival at Athens,. upon the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the declaration of independ. 
ence, began on April 4, to continue several days. It 
comprises a series of gymnastic, musical, and dramatic 
performances called a revival of the classical Olympic 
games. The architectural restoration of the Stadion, at a 
cost of £40,000, defrayed by M. Averof, a Greek merchant, 
will be an abiding memorial of this occasion. The King and 
the Crown Princo took a presiding part in the celebration. 
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PARLIAMENT. 
The Education Bill introduced by Sir John Gorst proves 
to be a great and fur-reaching measure. Described by 
Mr. Acland as an upheaval of our educational system, it 
has the advantage of commending itsel¥ to moderate men 
ofall parties. Its chief feature is a comprehensive 
scheme of devolution. Hitherto the task of administering 
the Education Act has imposed a heavy burden on the 
Department at Whitehall; but it is now to be relegated 
to the County Councils, which will exercise the para- 
mount authority in every district. The Education Depart- 
ment will continue to send inspectors to see that the 
a cry rae: of the Act are fulfilled, and the existing 
School Boards will discharge their present duties; but an 
educational committee of a County Council will overlook 
both Board schools and voluntary schools, pay the grants 
to both, and control the expenditure. There are to be no 
rates on elementary schools, and voluntary schools are to 
benefit by a grant of four shillings a head; but in return 
for this they must submit to the principle of popular 
control as represented by the County Council committees. 
The religious difficulty is treated im the same impartial 
spirit. Denominationalists complain that in the town Board 
schools, parents who desire distinctive religious teaching for 
their children cannot get it under the present system. Non- 
conformists complain that in the rural districts where there 
are no Board schools, Dissenting parents cannot have their 
children taught religion in the Church schools according 
to the Board school formula. Sir John Gorst proposes 
that in every case ‘‘u reasonable number” of parents 
shall, upon due represent- 
ation to the educational 
authority, obtain separate 





religious teaching for their 








Colonel Athorpe was 
umpire, after which the 
Engineers marched to 
Shoreham and came home 
to London by railway. The 
most interesting mimic 
battle of Easter Monday 
was that around Shorncliffe 
Camp, where two conflicting 
forces, commanded respect- 
ively by Colonel Fether- 
stonhaugh, of the 60th 
Rifles, and Colonel Barring- 
ton-Campbell, of the Scots 
Guards, the one mustering 
over 2400 men, the other 
3900, with cavalry, had a 
brisk engagement. At 
Canterbury and at Win- 
chester also, the manceuvres 
of a battlefield were per- 
formed with striking effect. 

Three Cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church in 
English-speaking countries, 
namely, Cardinal Vaughan, 
Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster; Cardinal Logue, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; and 
Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, in the 
United States—have issued 
a joint appeal to British 
and American Christians in 
favour of establishing a 
ermanent arbitration tri- 
yvunal, as a substitute for 
war, to settle international 
disputes. 


b 

The new mosaic decora- 
tions of the choir of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, designed 
by Mr. Richmond, R.A., 
were unveiled on Saturday, 
with a_ special religious 
dedication service, attended 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
with the Chapter clergy, the 
3ishop of London, and the 
Lord Mayor and City Cor- 
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children in any elementary 
school. It was urged by 
some Opposition speakers, 
when the Bill was intro- 
duced, that this arrange- 
ment would multiply the 
sources of sectarian dissen- 
sion ; but it is not easy to 
discover in the principle of 
the proposal any contra. 
vention of rational liberty. 
It is contemplated that the 
increased grant to the de- 
nominational schools shall 
be chiefly applied to the 
strengthening of the teach- 
ing staff, and this provision 
has won for the Bill the 
favourable consideration of 
such a progressive champion 
of the teachers as Mr. Mac- 
namara. There also a 
machinery for the improve- 
ment of secondary educa- 
tion, for the County Council 
committees are empowered 
to apply a portion of the 
funds at ‘their disposal to 
the establishment of second- 
ary schools under the Tech- 
nical Instruction Act. The 
age of school attendance 
is raised from eleyen to 
twelve, a reform which 
meets with general approval. 
It is true that the School 
Board rate is liable to be 
limited by the new edu- 
cational authority, and 
there are forebodings that 
this will lead to the starv- 
ing of Board schools in 
the interest of voluntary 
schools. On the other hand, 
the electors have the matter 
in their own hands. The 
educational committees will 
be composed of members of 
the County Councils, elected 
by popular suffrage; indeed, 
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poration. 

The National Union of 
Teachers held its twenty- 
sixth annual conference at Brighton, opening on Monday, 
under the presidency of Mr. I’. J. Macnamara, welcomed 
by the Mayors of Brighton, Lewes, and Worthing, and the 
Bishop of Chichester. 

At Cockermouth, the birthplace of Wordsworth, a 
memorial fountain in the public park was unveiled on 
Tuesday, his birthday, by the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, and 
a meeting was held at which readings and addresses of 
some literary interest were delivered. 

At the opening on Monday of the new railway to the 
summit of Snowdon an alarming accident to the first train 
caused fatal injury to one of the passengers, while the 
lives of all of them seemed to be in frightful danger. The 
locomotive engine, which was placed behind the carriages, 
broke from its couplings in the descent, and fell over the 
precipice into the Pass of Llanberis, but the driver and 
stoker had got off safely. The carriages, full of passengers, 
were presently stopped by the brakes. Most of them sat 
still, but Mr. Ellis Roberts, innkeeper of Llanberis, jumped 
out and broke his leg, which was amputated, but he died. 


The Association football match between Scotland and 
England was played at Glasgow on Saturday, attended by 
nearly 60,000 spectators. It was won by the Scottish team, 
who scored two goals to one, their first victory since 
1889 in this series of matches, but among them were 
several Scots who are professional players in England. 


The French Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Bourgeois, has been called upon both in the 
Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate to explain the 
recent act of protesting against the Anglo-Egyptian 
advance to Dongola. In the Chamber he was supported 
by an approving vote of 309 to 213; but the Senate on 
Friday passed by 155 votes to 85 a resolution of want of 


SKETCH-MAP OF 


MATABILILAND, ILLUSTRATING THE SCENES OF THE 

The British and Egyptian military advance up the Nile 
has been ordered to stop for the present at Akasheh. In 
the meantime, reinforcements are sent to Souakin, on the 
Red Sea coast, which is threatened by Osman Digna’s 
bands of Dervishes at Tamanieb. 

The Italian and native troops, under Colonel Stevani, 
advancing to relieve Kassala, in the Soudan, on April 2, 
fought against a large force of Dervishes and defeated 
them, capturing many prisoners, at Jebel Mocran. Colonel 
Stevani attacked the enemy’s position near Kassala, two 
days later, but failed to dislodge the Dervishes. It is 
reported that General Baldissera has ordered the evacuation 
of Kassala, and that Colonel Stevani is retiring to Agordat, 
halfway to Massowah. Colonel Slade, British military 
attaché at Cairo, goes to join the Italian Staff. Peace 
negotiations with Abyssinia are not yet concluded. 

A report by Mr. A. J. Swann, political agent at 
Kotakota of the British Protectorate in ‘the Lake Nyassa 
region of Central Africa, describes the recent conflicts with 
a chief named Mwazi Kazungu. He was one of those 
engaged in raiding for slaves and exporting them to the 
Zambesi. Lieutenant E. Alston, of the Coldstream Guards, 
with fifty Sikhs and one hundred negro soldiers, and 
Sergeant-Major Devoy with a seven-pounder gun, were 
sent by the Commissioner, Sir H. H. Johnston, to Kotakota, 
where Mr. Swann collected five thousand loyal Atonga 
natives, half of them armed with guns, half with spears. 
In January they marched to Kazungu, attacked the 
enemy, pet captured the chief town, and neighbouring 
villages, defeating a hostile force which numbered about 
20,000. The result of this victory is to break up the 
confederacy of Yao slave-traders, and to secure the direct 
route westward from Lake Nyassa to the British South 
Africa Company’s territories. 


PRESENT DISTURBANCES. 


the main strength of Sir 
John Gorst’s Bill is that it 
rests upon a scheme of local 
government which has been approved by all parties in the 
State. Radical critics who seek to pick holes in the Bill 
are confronted by the natural outcome of their own prin- 
ciples. The first reading of the Bill was unopposed. 








MAP OF MATABILILAND. 


The newspapers give almost daily telegrams reporting 
conflicts with the Matabili insurgents gathered along the 
Matoppo mountain range, south and west of Buluwayo, 
who have attempted, but have already been baffled in their 
attempt, to stop communications on the main road to Tort 
Charter and Fort Salisbury, and to cut asunder the 
sritish South Africa Company’s territories, west and 
east, at the place named Gwelo. The reader may sce 
by a glance at our Map how this situation of affairs 
corresponds with the topography of the district. It 
must be remembered that Fort Salisbury, in Mashonaland, 
is the headquarters of the official administration, and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes is now there directing the whole of its 
resources to aid Mr. Selous and others in the defence of 
Buluwayo and in keeping open the main road along 
the base of the Matoppo range. Gwelo is now reported 
to be safe, and Mr. Rhodes, with a hundred and fifty 
men from Fort Salisbury, would arrive there in a day 
or two. The hostile Matabili are stated to have left the 
main road, retiring southward to the banks of the Khame 
River. Here they will probably be compelied to abide a 
final conflict with the Cape Colony armed police, and those 
of the Bechuana Protectorate, sent up by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, or with such forces as may be collected at Fort 
Tuli, or at Palapye, the capital of onr friend Khama; 
while the Boers of the Transvaal will not allow them to 
9288 the Limpopo. All this becomes intelligible with a 
ttle attention to the position of the places named. 
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PERSONAL. 


The present disturbed state of the Soudan brings once more 
into prominence the name of Lord Cromer, who ere now 
has__ proved 
his great 
knowledge of 
all things 
Egyptian, 
and, accord- 
ing to 
rumour, is 
likely to have 
responsi- 
bilities put 
upon him yet 
further afield 
as arbitrator 
between the 
Powers of 
Italy and 
Abyssinia, 
Lord Cromer, 
who has 
been the 
recipient 
of many 
honours and 





Photo Heijman, Cairo. 
Lorp Cromer, 


British Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt. decorations, 
including 
the G.C.B. and G.C.M.G., was known until some 


four years ago as Sir Evelyn Baring, being a son 
of Mr. Henry Baring, M.P. He is now fifty-five 
years of age, and has seen a good deal of active 
yublic service since he entered the Royal Artillery in 1858. 
[e was for four years private secretary to his cousin, Lord 
Northbrook, while the latter was Viceroy of India. Sub- 
sequently, in 1877, he was appointed a Commissioner of 
the Egyptian Public Debt, and, on the deposition of the 
Khedive Ismail in 1879, represented England and Franco 
as one of the Controllers-General. In 1880 Lord Cromer’s 
services in Egypt received public recognition in his appoint- 
ment to the office of Finance Minister on the Viceroyal 
Council of India, under the Marquis o: Ripon, and the 
success of his three Budgets during his tenure of this post 
will be remembered. In 1883 he succeeded Sir Edward 
Malet as British Agent, Consul- General, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Egypt. He married a daughter of Sir 
Rowland Stanley Errington. 


It is said that Sir Redvers Buller is likely to proceed to 
Egypt in the early autumn, to take charge of the operations 
in the Soudan. In military circles it is believed that the 
autumn will see a British advance to Khartoum, with a 
view toa permanent occupation. This policy is supposed 
to be inspired by the apprehension that some European 
Power may utilise the military force of Abyssinia to 
establish a footing in the Soudan. Whatever may be in 
the mind of the British Government on this subject, it is 
certain that the choice of so experienced a commander as 
Sir Redvers Buller would point to a considerable extension 
of the present undertaking. 


Professor Hubert Herkomer (he at least does not discard 
the title) has painted two Bishops—London and Hereford— 
and about half a score other portraits during the past 
twelve months, as well as a large subject picture, ‘‘ The 
Return to Life,” a little girl just recovered from illness, 
brought out by the nurse for her first walk in the village 
street. Nearly all his sitters have been men, of whom one 
is an American and another a Bavarian. Of the two 
portraits of women the Professor exhibits one under the 
title of ‘‘A Madonna,” but it is a madonna in modern 
evening dress. 


Mr. Sargent, A.R.A., by spending a day at Highbury 
last week, has contrived to finish his portrait of Mr. 
Chamberlain in time for exhibition at Burlington House 
this year. Mr. Chamberlain did not sit, but stood; and 
the portrait is three-quarters length and life size. Mr. 
Sargent has not shirked the task of painting the top coat 
of commerce; but in Mr. Chamberlain’s case it is elloved 
by an orchid, nearly white. One hand, finely felt and 
painted, rests upon a bundle of dispatches ; and a Colonial 
Minister has no respite from dispatches at this juncture, 
even while he is standing for his portrait. 


Captain John Sanctuary Nicholson, the officer at 
present in command at Buluwayo, pending the arrival of 
Sir Richard 
Martin, the 
new Deputy 
High Com- 
missioner, 
joined the 
7th Hussars 
twelve years 
ago, and at- 
tained the 
rank of 
Captain in 
1891. General 
Goodenough, 
while com- 
manding at 
the Cape, 
appointed 
him successor 
to Colonel H. 
0.0. Plumer, 
the first 
Commis- 
sioner sent to 
take charge 
of the Chart- 
ered Company’s forces. The 7th Hussars arrived at Pieter- 
maritzburg, where they are now stationed, from India last 
October, and Captain Nicholson was at once dispatched to 
Buluwayo to take up his charge of all the military stores of 
the Chartered Company. His position has been rendered 
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one of grave responsibility by the rising of the Matabili, 
but he seems to have acquitted himself well in the 


emergency, However, matters in Rhodesia have assumed 
a more serious aspect since the young officer’s appoint- 
ment, and tho entire charge of the Chartered Company’s 
forces will as s00n as possible be taken over by the new 
Commandant-General and Deputy High Commissioner, 
Sir Richard Martin, who is now on his way to the Cape. 


The Ameer has an expert advocate as well as a compe- 
tent medical adviser in Miss Lilian Hamilton. There have 
been rumours of Afghan atrocities in Kafirstan, into which 
country the Ameer lately sent an expedition with tho 
consent of the Indian Government. Miss Hamilton denies 
these statements, and declares that the Ameer has treated 
his foes with conspicuous humanity. Asiatic potentates 
are not usually supposed to carry or military operations 
with any particular regard for human life, but Miss 
Hamilton assures us that though a despot the Ameer is a 
soft-hearted Oriental. At any rate, he must be congratu- 
lated on his pleader. 


M. Zola has addressed a remarkable appeal to French 
men and women of letters on behalf of the French Society 
of Authors. He defends the society against the attacks of 
critics who seem to think that it is conducted in the 
interests of highly paid writers. As a matter of fact, it 
suffers grievously from lack of funds, and can afford to 
yay its pensioners annuities which are hardly enough to 
of body and soul together. Even these payments are 
mainly dependent on the munificence of one person, and 
M. Zola invites some Meecenas to win immortality in this 
branch of philanthropy. Somehow philanthropists are not 
often moved by petitions on behalf of broken-down men 
of letters. 


The Olympic games at Athens do not disclose any 
revival of Greek prowess in athletic sports. The most suc- 
cessful competitors are athletes from America, who seem to 
have outsiel off the chief honours with considerable ease. 
There has been no attempt to revive the boxing as it was 
practised by the ancient Greeks, who could have given 
points even to the most noted pugilists from the Far West. 
The Greek boxer was restrained from killing his adversary 
only by the danger of losing the award in the event of that 
accident. 


The death of General N. J. Smit, Vice-President of the 
South African Republic, who had long been in failing 


health, and 
took no 
active part 
in recent 


affairs, is, 
nevertheless, 
worthy of 
note, for he 
was in 1881 
associated 
with Mr. 
Kruger, 
General Jou- 
bert, and Mr. 
Pretorius at 
the head of 


the move- 
ment by 
which the 


Boers of the 
Transvaal 





cast off : 

British rule, Photo Plumbe and Bradshaw, Pretoria. 
having also Tae Late Genera Smit, 

been forward Vice - President of the Transvaal. 

in their 

unanimous protest against the annexation suddenly 


and almost surreptitiously effected in 1877. General 
Smit had been a member, as State Secretary, of the 
former Republican Government, whose character and 
acts were systematically misrepresented by various irre- 
sponsible persons, traders, squatters, mining prospectors, 
and questionable missionaries, in their communications 
with the British Governor of the Cape Colony, at a time 
when there was no British official agent or Consul resident 
in the Transvaal. The annexation decree was an arbitrary, 
uncalled-for, and unjustifiable act, procured by secret 
devices and enforced upon an unwilling peopl. in the 
absence of the lawful guardians of their established 
Commonwealth; and it is no wonder that the Boers 
felt indignant when their representatives twice sent 
to England, appealing for justice with a memorial 
bearing many thousand signatures, were denied a 
hearing at the Colonial Office. They have, since tho 
victory of their cause and the restoration of their inde- 
pendence in 1881, held Generals Smit and Joubert, as well 
as President Kruger, in high honour as the saviours and 
second founders of the Republic; and General Smit, when 
the British Commissioners met him in conference upon the 
Swaziland frontier question, proved to be a worthy man 
and a very good fellow. 


Mr. James Ashcroft Noble, whose premature death is 
mourned by a large literary circle, began journalism in 
Liverpool, where he edited the Argus and published some 
of Mr. William Watson’s earlier poems. Of late years he 
was a frequent contributor to the literary columns of the 
Daily Chronicle and the Academy, and enjoyed no small 
esteem as a critic both genial and discerning. 


The Wimborne Rural District Council has made a 
remarkable innovation in English local government. Its 
members have decided to permit the smoking of cigarettes 
at the council board after three o’clock in the afternoon. 
As some of the rural councillors may be accustomed to 
pipes, and may regard cigarettes as mere childish toys, 
worthy only of lackadaisical townsmen, the innovation is 
distinguished by characteristic British caution. The 
Wimborne administrators are feeling their way, and the 
cigarette finds itself in the novel character of the thin end 
of the wedge. Presently it will be succeeded, no doubt, 
by the long clay, but the meerschaum may be prohibited 
as an alien. 


Mr. James Laurence Carew, who enters the House of 
Commons as member for the College Green division of 
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Dublin, in succession to Dr. J. E. Kenny, is no stranger to 
public life. He sat in the 1886 Parliament, but lost this 
seat in 1892, and was again defeated in the General Election 
last year. Mr. Carew is a Parnellite. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and called to the English Bar 
in 1878. 


Mr. Charles King Francis, who has been appointed 
to the vacancy in the ranks of the Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates 
resulting 
from the re- 
tirement of 
Mr. Bushby, 
is a son of 
the late Mr. 
Frederick 
Francis, of 
East Molesey 


Court, Sur- 
rey, and is 
now forty- 
five years of 
age. He was 


educated at 
Rugby and at 
Brasenose 
College, 
Oxford, and 
was known 
during this 
period of his 
life as a 
cricketer of 
some cele- 
brity, being captain of the Rugby eleven, and subse- 
quently playing for Oxford in the inter -’Varsity 
matches of four successive years. He was also on several 
occasions one of the Gentlemen against the Players, 
and was a well-known member of the M.C.C., I Zingari, 
and Harlequins. Mr. Francis was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple just twenty years ago. He subsequently 
joined the South Eastern Circuit and the Essex and 
Hertford Sessions. Mr. Francis married the _ eldest 
daughter of Mr. and the late Lady Rose Lovell, of 
Hinchelsea, Hants. 


The Post Office has at last gone into business with the 
National Telephone Company. Years ago the telephone 
was treated by this department of the State as a poacher 
on the preserves of the Government telegraphs. ‘Then a 
monopoly was granted to one telephone coinpany, and now 
the Post Office has entered into partnership with its rival. 
The National Telephone Company is to conduct the business 
in the towns, and the Post Office will manage the inter- 
town traffic. The public will not have to subscribe to any 
telephone exchange, and post offices will be open for 
telephonic messages. This arrangement means a great 
nerease in the facilities of communication; but whether 
the Post Office has made a good bargain is another matter. 
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The Holy Week concerts were strictly according to 
custom. On Good Friday the huge annual concert, under 
the direction of Mr. August Manns, was as ever a huge 
success. The Crystal Palace audience is just frivolous 
enough to enjoy the secular music of the occasion, and just 
religious enough to join rapturously in the choruses of 
‘* Abide with Me” and ‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Lloyd were both at their best; and 
Miss Macintyre and Miss Marian McKenzie were no less 
successful in arousing a well-deserved enthusiasm. Asa 
quasi-religious function, the concert was irreproachable ; 
but it was not without humour. 


The Drury Lane opera season opened on Easter Eve 
with a very excellent performance of ‘“ Faust,’ conducted 
by Signor Mancinelli. Madame Fanny Moody took the 
part of Marguerite with great, even rare success. Mr. 
Charles Manuers, in the part of Mephistopheles, was 


excellent, and Mr. Hedmondt as Faust, if not in 
his best voice, was at any rate conscientious . and 
intelligent. On Easter Monday ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


and ‘‘I Pagliacci’ were given with no less success. 
Miss Lilian Tree’s Santuzza was, as perhaps it should be, 
repulsively tragic, and Mr. Hedmondt’s Turiddu was full of 
insight. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted the performance 
of “I Pagliacci” with considerable distinction. On 
Tuesday night Mr. James M. Glover presided over a gay 
interpretation of ‘‘The Bohemian Girl” with Madamo 
Fanny Moody and Mr. Herbert Grover in the parts of 
Arline and Thaddeus. 


The ceremonial key with which his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York opened the Salford Technical Institute on 
March 25. was executed in gold by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., from the 
design of the architect. In place of the 
ring handle of the everyday key there is 
a border of ornamental scrolls in keeping 
with the architectural style of the build- 
ing, surmounted at its apex with the 
»crest of Salford, a demi-lion in silver, 
supporting a lance which carries a blue 
flag charged with a gold shuttle. Inside 
these scrolls stands a figure of Minerva, 
the patron of arts and industry, with 
either hand resting on an object expressive 
of these. At the junction of the handle 
with the stem there are on either side 
ornamental shields charged one with the 
arms of Salford and the other with those 
of the Duke of York, blazoned in their 
proper heraldic colours. Round the stem 
is entwined a ribbon, which bears the 
inscription, ‘‘ Salford Technical Institute, 
opened March 25, 1896.” ‘The key was 
presented to the Duke of York by the 
Chairman of the Technical Instruction 
Committee, Mr. Alderman Robinson, 
when the royal carriage had arrived 
at the entrance to the new Institute, 
and his Royal Highness formally opened the door. 
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HOME-COMING OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH: SCENES AT WOODSTOCK AND BLENHEIM. 
Photographs by Taunt, Oxford. 
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ITI. 
A YACHT. 
The interest of Mr. Burke in the affairs of Mrs. Cliff grew 
daily. He felt that she was not occupying the position 
that she should occupy, and he was not slow to give her 
advice. This Mrs. Cliff was always glad to receive, and 
frequently willing to follow. 

As she wished to continue to live in her old house, but 
desired to add to it a new dining-room, he prevailed upon 
her to order the erection of an addition, which, in reality, 
would be a handsome house in itself. He advised her to 
buy up the tract of ground opposite to her, which was 
occupied by small and unseemly houses, and to make 
thereon a park which would be a benefit to the town and 
a delight to her eyes; and he furthermore suggested that 
this park should be called ‘‘ The Grove of the Incas.” But 
an addition to a house must take time to build, and a block 
of village houses cannot be transformed into a park in days 
or even weeks, and into the mind of Mr. Burke, tired of 


the life of a village hotel, there came a grand idea, 
Why should not Mrs. Cliff buy a yacht ? Such a 


possession would become a woman of her wealth, and in 
her vessel, with himself as captain, she could take pleasant 
cruises until the new dining-room—as they always called 
it—and the park were finished. 

When Mr. Burke suggested the yacht to Mrs. Cliff, the 
good lady sat aghast. ‘‘ I’ve decided about the park,” she 
said, ‘‘and that is all very well. But what do you mean 
by a yacht? What could be more ridiculous than to talk 
about me and a yacht ?” 

** Ridiculous! ”’ exclaimed Burke; “ it’s nothing of the 
kind. The more I think of the idea the better I like it, 
and if you'll think of it soberly, I believe you'll like it 
just as much asI do. In the first place, you’ve got to do 
something to keep your money from getting dammed up 
and running all over everything. 

**T don’t want to give advice, but it does strike me 
that anybody as rich as you are oughtn’t to feel that they 
could afford to sit still here in Plainton, year in and year 
out, no matter how fine a house they might have. They 
ought to think of the great heap of gold in the mound, and 
feel that it was their duty to get all the grand and glorious 
good out of it that they knew how.” 

‘*But it does seem to me,” said Mrs, Cliff, ‘‘that a 
yacht would be an absolute extravagance and waste of 
money. And, you know, I have firmly determined I will 
not waste my money.” 

**To call sitting in a beautiful craft on a rolling sea, 
with a spanking breeze, a waste of money is something I 
can’t get into my brain,” said Mr. Burke. ‘ But you 
could do good with a yacht. You could take people out 
on cruises who would never get out if you didn’t take 
them. And now I’ve an idea, It’s just come to me. 

‘You might get a really big yacht; if I was you I’d 
have a steam-yacht, because you’d haye more control over 
that than you’d have over a sailing-vessel, and besides, a 
person can get tired of sailing-vessels, as I’ve found out 
myself! And then you might start a sort of summer 
shelter for poor people—not only very poor people, but 
respectable people who never get a chance to sniff salt air. 
And you might spend part of the summer in giving such 
people what would be the same as country weeks, only 
you’d take them out to sea, instead of shipping them 
inland to dawdle around farms. I tell you that’s a 
splendid idea, and nobody ’s done it.” 

Day after day; the project of the yacht was discussed 
by Mrs. Cliff and Burke, and at last she consented to the 
plan. 

He assured Mrs. Cliff that it was not at all necessary to 
wait until pleasant weather before undertaking this great 
enterprise. As soon as the harbours were reasonably free 
of ice it would be well for him to go and look at yachts, 
and then, when he found one which suited him, Mrs. Cliff 
could go and look at it, and, if it suited her, it could be 
immediately put into commission. They could steam down 
into Southern waters, and cruise about there. The spring 
up here in the north was more disagreeable than any other 
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season of the year, and why should they not go and spend 
that season in the tranquil and beautiful waters of Florida 
or the West Indies ? 

Mrs. Cliff had now fully determined to become owner 
of a yacht, but she would not do so unless she saw her way 
clear to carry out the benevolent features of the plan which 
Mr. Burke had suggested. 

‘* What I want,” said Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘ is to have the whole 
thing understood. I am perfectly willing to spend some of 
the pleasant months sailing about the coast and feeling 
that I’m giving heaith and pleasure to poor and deserving 














people, especially children, but I am not willing to consider 
myself a rich woman who keeps an expensive yacht just 
for the pleasure of cruising around when she feels like 
it. But I do like the plan of giving country weeks at sea.” 

‘* Very good, Madam,” said he, ‘‘and we can fix that 
thing so that nobody can possibly make any mistake about 
it. What do you say to calling your yacht the Summer 


Shelter? We'll paint the name in white letters on the 
bows and stern, and nobody will take us for idle sea-loafers 
with more money than we know what to do with.” 

‘*T like that,” said Mrs, Cliff, her face brightening. 





Mr. Humphreys had procured photographs of some of the romantic spots 


of the Luxemburg. 
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You may buy me a yacht as soon as you please, and 
we ‘ll call her the Summer Shelter.” 


THE 
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He wrote to her a great many letters during this 
period, all of which were interesting, although there were 


NEW 
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purchase of a yacht, for, according to her idea, it would be 
a long time yet before it was pleasant to sail upon the sea, 


In consequence of this order, Mr. Burke departed from 
Plainton the next day, and began a series of expeditions to 
the seaport towns on the Atlantic coast in search of a 


steam-yacht 


4 man 


ior sale. 


may have command of all the money necessary, 


portions of many of them which she did not quite under- 
stand, being expressed in a somewhat technical fashion. 


Burke liked to write letters. 
for him to have time to write and something to 
about, He had been better educated than the 


It was a novel experience 
write 
ordinary 


and if it was interesting to Mr. Burke 
place and have interviews with ship-owners 


to ro 


people, she was glad that she was able to 
opportunity to do so. 
As for herself, she was in a pleasant state 














It would be difficult to imagine the surprise and even amazement of Mrs. Cliff and Willy Croup when they beheld 


and he may have plenty of knowledge and experience in 
regard to the various qualities of sea-going vessels, but, 
even with these great advantages, he may find it a very 
difficult thing to buy ready to his hand a suitable steam- 
yacht. The truth of this statement was acknowledged by 
Mr. Burke after he had spent nearly a month in Boston, 
New York, and various points between these cities, and 
after advertising, inquiring, and investigating the subject 
in all found which he 
recommend Mrs. Cliff to purchase, 


nothing 


possible ways, could 
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sailor, and his intelligence and habits of observation 
enabled him to supplement to a considerable extent what 
he had learned at school. His spelling and grammar were 
sometimes at fault, but his handwriting was extremely 
plain and distinct, and Willy Croup, who always read his 
letters, delared that it was much better to write plainly 
than to be always correct in other respects, for what was 
the good of proper spelling and grammar if people could 
not make out what was written ? 


Mrs. Cliff was not at all disturbed by the delay in the 











the vessel to which Mr. Burke conducted them. 


satisfaction. Without arfy sort of presumption or even 
effort on her part, she had attained a high and unquestion- 
able position among her fellow-citizens, and her mind was 
not set upon maintaining that position by unworthy and 
offensive methods of using her riches. 

If she could 
make herself happy and a great many other people happy, 
and only a few people envious or jealous, and at the same 
time feel that she was living and doing things as a person 
of good common-sense and great wealth ought to live 


She now had a definite purpose in life. 





go from place to 
and seafaring 


give him an 


of feminine 
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and do things, what more could be expected of her in 


this life ? 


The peace of mind of Mrs. Cliff was disturbed one day 
by the receipt of a letter from Mr. Burke, who wrote from 
New York, and informed her that he had found a yacht 
which he believed would suit her, and he wished very much 
that she would come and look at it before he completed the 


purchase. 


Mrs. Cliff did not wish to go to New York and look at 
yachts. She had then under consideration the plan of a 


semicircular marble terrace, which was to overlook one 
end of a shaded lakelet in her park, which Mr. Humphreys, 
her professional adviser, assured her she could have just as 
well as not by means of a dam, and she did not wish to 
interrupt this most interesting occupation. Mr. Hum- 
phreys had procured photographs of some of the romantic 
spots of the Luxemburg, and Mrs. Cliff felt within herself 
the gladdening impulses of a good magician as she planned 
the imitation of all this classic beauty. 

Besides, it was the middle of March and cold, and not 
at all the season in which she would be able properly to 
appreciate the merits of a yacht. Still, as 
Mr. Burke had found the vessel and wanted 
her to see it, and as there was a possibility 
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over the upper and lower decks of the yacht, examined its 
pretty little state-rooms, sat excitedly upon the sofas of 
its handsomely decorated saloon, examined the folding 
tables and all the other wonderful things which shut them- 
selves up out of the way when they were not needed, 
tapped the keys of the piano, investigated the store-rooms, 
lockers, and all the marine domestic conveniences, and 
forgot it was winter, forgot that the keen wind nearly blew 
their bonnets off as they walked the upper deck, and felt 
what a grand thing it would be to sail upon the sea on 
such a noble vessel. 

To all this there was added in Mrs. Cliff's mind the 
proud feeling that it would be her own, and in it she could 
go wherever she pleased, and come back again when it 
suited her, 

Willy, who had never been to sea, was perfectly free to 
form an idea of an ocean voyage as delightful and. charm- 
ing as she pleased, and this she did with great enthusiasm. 
Even had it been necessary that this perfectly lovely vessel 
should remain moored at the pier, it would have given joy 
to her soul to live in it, to sleep in one of those sweet little 





that delay might cause her to lose the oppor- 
tunity of getting what she wanted, and as 
she was very desirous of pleasing him, she 
decided that she and Willy would go to New 
York and look at the vessel. 


lV. 
TNE ‘‘SUMMER SINELTER.” 

When Mrs. Cliff and Willy, as well wrapped 
up in handsome furs as Mr. Burke himself, 
who accompanied them, left their New York 
hotel to drive over to Brooklyn and examine 
the yacht which had been selected, Willy's 
mind vainly endeavoured to form within 
itself an image of the object of the expe- 
dition. 

She was so thoroughly an inland woman, 
and had so little knowledge of matters con- 
nected with the sea, that when she first heard 
the mention of the yacht, it had brought into 
her mind the idea of an Asiatic animal with 
long hair, and used as a beast of burden, 
about which she had read in her school- 
books. But when she had discovered that 
the object in question was a vessel, and not a 
bovine ruminant, her mind carried her no 
further than to a pleasure-boat with a sail 
to it. 

Even Mrs. Cliff, who had travelled, had 
inadequate ideas concerning a steam-yacht. 
She had seen the small steamers which ran 
upon the Seine, and she had taken little 
trips upon them, and if she had given the 
subject careful consideration she might have 
thought that the yacht intended for the use 
of a private individual would be somewhat 





smaller than one of these. 

It would be difficult, therefore, to imagine 
the surprise and even amazement of Mrs. 
Cliff and Willy Croup when they beheld the 
vessel to which Mr. Burke conducted them. 
It was, in fact, a sea-going steamer, of small 
comparative size, it is true, but of towering 
proportions when compared with the ideals in 
the minds of the two female citizens of 
Plainton, who had come, the one to view it 
and the other to buy it. 

‘* Before we go on board,” said Mr. Burke 
as he proudly stood upon the pier, holding 
fast to his silk hat in the cold breeze which 
swept along the water front, ‘‘I want you to 
tak» a general look at her. I don’t suppose 
you know anything about her lines and build, 
but I can tell you they’re all right. But you can see 
for yourselves that she’s likely to be a fine, solid, com- 
fortable craft, and won’t go pitching and tossing around 
like the vessels that some people go to sea in.” 

‘“Why, the name is on it!” cried Willy ; ‘* Summer 
Shelter! How did you happen to find one with that name, 
Mr. Burke ?” 

‘Oh, I didn’t,” said he. ‘‘ She had another name, but 
I wanted you to see her just as she’d look if she really 
belonged to you, so I had the other name painted out and 
this put on in good big white letters that can be seen for a 
long distance. If you don’t buy her, Mrs. Cliff; of course 
I'll have the old name put back again. Now what do you 
think of her, Mrs. Cliff, looking at her from this point of 
view ?” 

The good lady stood silent. She gazed at the long high 
hull of the steamer ; she looked up at the black smokestack, 
and at the masts which ran up so shapely and so far, and 
her soul rose higher than it had been uplifted even by the 
visions of the future grove of the Incas. 

‘T think it is absolutely splendid,” said she. ‘‘ Let us 
go in.” 

‘On board,” said Burke, gently correcting her. ‘‘This 
way to the gang-plank.” 

For nearly two hours Mrs, Cliff and Willy wandered 
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rooms, and to eat and read and sew in that beautiful 


- saloon. 


‘*Mr. Burke,” said Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘ I don’t believe you could 
find any vessel better suited to our purpose than this one, 
and I wish you would buy it.” 

‘* Madam,” said Burke, ‘I'll do it immediately. And 
I teil you, Madam, that this is a wonderful chance for this 
time of the year, when yachts and pleasure-crafts in this 
part of the world are generally laid up, and can’t be seen 
properly ; and what’s more, would have to be docked and 
overhauled generally before they would be ready for sea. 
But here’s a yacht that’s been cruising down South 
and in the West Indies, and has just come up here, and is 
all ready to go to sea again whenever you like it. If 
you don’t mind going home by yourselves, I’ll go to the 
office of the agent of the owner and settle the business at 
once.” 

It would have been impossible for any purchase or any 
possession of palace, pyramid, or principality to make 
prouder the heart of Mrs. Cliff than did the consciousness 
that she was the owner of a fine sea-vessel worked by 
steam. She acknowledged to herself that if she had been 
at home she could not have prevented herself from putting 
on those airs which she had been so anxious to avoid. 
But these would wear off very soon, she knew, and so long 
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as there was no one except Willy to notice a possible 
change of manner, it did not matter. 

Now that Mrs. Cliff and Willy were in New York they 
both agreed that it would be well for them to attend to 
some shopping, for which they had intended coming to the 
city later in the spring. It had been found that there 
were many things wanted to supplement the furnishing of 
the new house, and to the purchase of these the two ladies 
now devoted their mornings. 

But every afternoon, in company with Mr. Burke, they 
went on board the Summer Shelter to see what he had been 
doing, and to consult with him about what he was going 
to do. It was astonishing how many little things were 
needed to be done to a yacht just returned from a cruise, 
and how interesting all these things were to Mrs. Cliff 
and Willy, considering they knew so little about them. 

The engineer and fireman had not been discharged, but 
were acting as watchmen, and Burke strongly recom- 
mended that they should be engaged immediately, because, 
as he said, if Mrs. Cliff were to let them go it would 
be difficult to get such men again. “It was a little 
expensive, to be sure; but when a yachtis not 
laid up,” he said, ‘‘ there should always be 
men aboard of her.” And so the painting 
and the cleaning and the necessary fitting up 
went on, and Mr. Burke was very happy, and 
Mrs. Cliff was very proud, although the 
external manifestation of this feeling was 
gradually wearing off. 

‘*T don’t want to give advice, Madam,” 
said Burke one evening, as the little party sat 
together, discussing nautical matters, ‘‘ but if 
I was in your place I wouldn’t go back to 
Plainton before I had taken a little trial trip 
on the yacht. It doesn’t matter a bit about 
the weather. After we get out to sea it will 
be only a few days before we find we’re in 
real spring weather and the warm water of 
the Gulf Stream. We can touch at Savannah, 
and cruise along the Florida coast, and then 
go over to the Bahamas, and look around as 
long as we feel like it. And when we get 
back here it will be beginning to be milder, 
and then you can go home and arrange for 
the voyages you’re goin’ to make in her 
during the summer.” 

Mrs. Cliff considered. This was a tempting 
proposition. And while she considered, Willy 
sat and looked at her with glowing cheeks and 
half-open mouth. It would not have required 
one second for her to decide such a 
question. 

‘* You know,” said Mr. Burke, ‘it wouldn't 
take me long to get her ready for sea. [ 
could soon coal her and put her stores aboard; 
and as toa crew, I can get one in no time. 
We could leave port in a week just as well 
as not.” 

‘*Let’s go!” said Willy, seizing the hand 
of her friend. ‘It need only be a little trip, 
just to see how it would all feel.” 

Mrs. Cliff smiled. ‘‘Very good,” said 
she; ‘‘ we ’ll take a little trial trip just as soon 
as you are ready, Captain Burke. That is, if 
you have not made any plans which will 
prevent you from accepting the position.” 

‘‘Madam,” said Burke, springing to his 
feet and standing proudly before Mrs. Cliff, 
“T’d throw up the command of the finest 
liner on the Atlantic to be captain of the 
Summer Shelter for this summer! I see far 
more fun ahead in the cruises that you’re 
going to make than in any voyage I’ve 
looked forward to yet; and when people have 
a chance to mix fun and charity as we’re 
going to mix them, I say such people ought 
to call themselves lucky. 

‘‘This is Wednesday! Well, now, Madam, by next 
Wednesday the Summer Shelter will be all fitted out for 
the cruise, and she ’ll be ready to sail out of the harbour 
at whatever hour you name, for the tide won’t make any 
difference to her.” 

“There is only one thing I don’t like about the 
arrangement,” said Mrs. Cliff when the Captain had left 
them, ‘‘and that is, that we will have to take this 
trip by ourselves. It seems a pity for three people to 
go sailing around in a big vessel like that with most of 
the state-rooms empty; but, of course, people are not 
prepared yet for country weeks at sea. And it will 
take some time to make my plans known in the proper 
quarters.” 

‘«‘T don’t suppose,” said Willy, ‘‘that there’s anybody 
in Plainton that we could send for on short notice. 
People there want so much time to do anything.” 

‘« But there is nobody in the town that I would care to 
take on a first voyage,” said Mrs. Cliff. ‘‘ You know, 
something might go wrong, and we would have to come 
back, and if it is found necessary to do that, I don’t want 
any Plainton people on board.” 

‘No, indeed!” exclaimed Willy. ‘‘ Don’t let's bother 
about anything of that kind. Let’s make the first trip by 
ourselves. I think that would be glorious.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The German Emperor William IT, By Charles Lowe, M.A. 
(** Public Men of To-day.” An International Series.) 
Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—The difficulties of writing 
the life of a man before that life 
often enough enlarged upon by biographers and critics 
alike. In this present case the embarrassments are more 
obvious than usual, because the German Emperor has not 
even a considerable or important career behind him, such 
as warrants us in making studies of Crispi or Bismarck or 
l.i-Hung-Chang before death has, so to speak, framed the 
picture. We still speak of the German Emperor as a 
young man, and our justification in doing so 1s far from 
being limited to the chronological basis of the almanacs. 
He has a genius for juvenility ; sometimes one is tempted 
to wonder whether he has not laid hold of the secret of 
perpetual- youth. It is now six years since the first 
English biography of him was written, but the added 
record, which Mr. Lowe brings up to date, only serves to 
make him seem rather younger than he was in 1890. 

During the past three months both author and pub- 
lishers must often have doubted if the moment was wholly 
auspicious for a life of the German Emperor in England. 
Nations get angry with each other, and exchange hot and 
bitter words, as regularly as the seasons go round, but it is 
only once in a great while that a whole people falls into 
such a furious personal rage with a foreign individual as 
that which recently convulsed these islands, and still throbs 
in the loyal music-hall heart. The present writer does not 
remember the Napoleonic wars, but it seems incredible that 
the English people could ever have been quite so thoroughly 
enraged with the great Corsican, even when he was at the 
height of his power for mischief, as they have lately been 
with the young William II., the grandson of their own 
sovereign. 

ut in this very fervour of spontaneous and tempestuous 
wrath lies the strongest testimony to the good judgment 
of those who say that the Emperor is one of the most 
interesting men alive, and that in England especially 
people cannot do better than to read and get to know 
about him. Nations do not lose their balance, and literally 
tremble with indignation at people who are not worth 
while. Not even the Emperor's lofty position, and its 
immense powers for good or bad, would have specially 
excited the English imagination at the time of the Pretoria 
telegram, if the personality involved had been mediocre or 
uninteresting. It was the man himself at whom the 
popular fury flamed up, and this shows clearly a general 
consciousness that he was a big enough individuality to be 
the object of a national emotion. 

Too much stress might easily be laid upon this recent 
ebullition of strong feeling.. If the provocation to it was 
deliberate, which this is not the place to debate, at any 
rate, the result was what its author intended. Great 
Britain finds itself once more working in agreement with 
Germany and its partners of the Triple Alliance, and 
apparently rather more closely committed to it than ever 
before. And this is just what German critics at that time 
declared that the Emperor desired to bring about, by 
showing England how unpleasant a different state of 
affairs could be made. ‘Thus considered, the episode 
becomes merely a device of statecraft, which has served 
its purpose, and can be .forgiven—perhaps forgotten—in 
good time. Englishmen may even come to see that, from 
the point of view of German policy, the whole thing was 
rather clever. 

But all this is by the way. The young Emperor appeals 
to the imagination upon so many different sides that it is 
hard for even the least sentimental of historians to hold 
himself entirely free from the glamour of his subject once 
he embarks upon it. Mr. Lowe has not wholly escaped 
this fascination. It is not to be forgotten that he is also 
a biographer of Bismarck, and one of the very best; but, 
curiously enough, this present book reveals him as wander- 
ing away from his old admirations, step by step, as he 
follows the career of his new subject, until, when Emperor 
and Chancellor finally fall out, we find Mr. Lowe quite 
openly on the former's side. It is no small achievement 
to put a figure like Bismarck into the shade, and force the 
confession from Bismarck’s partisans that the thing was 
well done into the bargain; but that is what William II. 
has done with measurable success both in Germany and here. 

The book, however, is in no sense a eulogy. It strives 
visibly everywhere for the impartial point of view, and 
generally attains it. Mr. Lowe’s long residence in Berlin, 
with its peculiar facilities for observation and compre- 
hension, naturally gives an effect of complete grasp and 
authoritative detail to that part of the book reaching to 
1892, which the latter portion sometimes misses—and 
merely as a matter of proportion, the present internal 
state of the Empire, as revealed by the current /ése- 
majest? prosecutions and the divisions in the Federal 
Council, might have been enlarged upon to the reader’s 
But one cannot have everything in a ne¢es- 
And Mr. Lowe’s book has all 


unflagging vivacity— 


advantage. 
sarily limited popular book. 
the qualities—vigour, insight, and 
which ought to win popularity. 

A SWASHBUCKLING ROMANCE. 
Battlement and Tower. By Owen Rhoscomyl. (Long- 
mans.)—Here’s rare swashbuckling toward. The like of 
it has not been met with before in the fiction of these 
times. Some readers will be chuckling, ‘‘ Ho! ho!” overit, 
as the hero, Hamel, is fond of doing; others will have their 
stomachs tried. The swashbuckling begins at the beginning 
of the book, where the old Welsh chieftain hands over his 
sword to his son, Hamel ; and it goes turbulently on to the 
end. The reader is often not quite sure what it is all about, 
but there is no mistake as to the swashbuckling. Everybody 
gets ‘‘ shrewd slits,” or a bullet-lining to his ribs; and 
everybody else has his head shorn off, or is hewn in pieces. 
There is an infant swashbuckler of ten, or thereabouts, who 
swashbuckles it with the best of them, blazing his young 
pistol down the throats of the foe like any old red-hand. 

Great pains and infinite labour must have one to the 
— this surpassing piece of swashbucklery. Its 
lack of variety, the immaturity of the characterisation, the 


is ended have been: 
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vagueness of the narrative, and other defects, render 
‘* Battlement and Tower” impossible of acceptance as a 
work of art; but its author oe considerable gifts. He 
writes a literary style, much as his sentences need to be 
modified and simplified; he has imagination, without 
which there is no attempting the historical romance; he 
can lay outa scene with much vividness; and he is every- 
where and at all times prodigiously in earnest. He has no 
humour, except of the unconscious sort ; but in any bustling 
episode he comes well to the fore, and is brisk and forcible 
in action. 

But a rawer specimen of a hero than Hamel was never 
yet turned out. Mr. Rhoscomyl himself regards him with 
sincere admiration, and has never a suspicion that the 
young savage is not the pink of chivalry. He is ‘‘our 
lieutenant,” ‘* our lad,”’ and so forth; but the reader makes 
a wry face over these endearments. ‘Our lad” is most 
consummately quarrelsome, and has so little nicety either 
of speech or bearing when his bile is stirred that one thinks 
the author should have sent with him for squire, instead of 
the cut-purse and cattle-lifter Ynyr, some stout pedagogue 
with a bundle of birches with buds on them. His dander is 
raised at a word, and he is for murdering out of hand 
every wight who raises it. 

He sets out from his Welsh mountains to go to ‘ the 
ragged and ill-mounted, and accompanied by a 
They come to a castle, and 
The sentry on the 


wars,” 
cattle-raider in a bull’s hide. 
‘our lad” bellows for admittance. 
wall jokes the pair on their style and “ get-up.” ‘‘ Shoot 
me that knave, good Yynr!” shouts Hamel. Arrived 
within the castle, he picks a quarrel instanter with the 
captain of the guard ; and ten minutes later he is ‘* at the 
throat of ” a young French noble who has pardonably mis- 
taken him for a strolling player. His uncle the Archbishop 
sends him on an errand asking some diplomacy, to the 
fulfilling of which he brings the tact of a Tony Lumpkin. 
A while later, on the same mission, he comes across King 
Charles and his Court, and demands a private interview 
with his Majesty on the spot. Quéstioned by a gentleman 
of the chamber as to the nature of his business, ** our lad” 
smacks him in the face with his glove, and whips out theever- 
thirsty sword of his father to pin the courtier to the wall. 

Now, this is not the chivalry of the nineteenth century, 
nor of the seventeenth century, nor of any century. It is 
the ‘‘ barbaric yaup” of the backwoods. Such a graceless 
pullet of a rowdy, for all his pluck and skill in fight, never 
strutted in knight's trappings: a Colonel Cody’s cowboy in 
the lists. 

The book is written throughout in that earlier speech 
the trick of which is so hard to master in these days, and 
which, if it be not done to perfection, is set down as pro- 
ceeding from Wardour Street. On the whole, Mr. Owen 
Rhoscomy! has handled it with much ability. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Captain Younghusband comes of a roving stock, and 
the *‘ divine discontent’ which: impels a man to travel has 
had the nurture of years. The Heart of a Continent 
(Murray), which, in the author's absence, the publisher 
has skilfully steered through the press, describes a series 
of journeys through the heart of Asia Captain Young- 
husband went to Manchuria in 1886, and: returning thence 
to Pekin, made his way across the monotonous Gobi 
Desert and Chinese Turkestan to Kashgar, from which 
point he crossed the Himalayas. In 1890 military duty 
took him on a famous expedition to the Pamirs, the ‘‘ roof 
of the world,’ and in 1893 to Chitral, where he was 
established as British representative. The story of the 
struggle with the rough hill tribes, and of the gallant 
capture of Nilt, is told at length and in stirring prose. 
For although Captain Younghusband regrets the lack of a 
scientific training at school, ill replaced by knowledge of 
the classics, he has compensation in keen outlook on men 
and things. He has an eye for the picturesque, skill in 
bringing it before the eyes of others, and an interest in 
strange manners and customs which much enhances the 
value of his narrative. Of these only one example does 
space permit. Returning from Manchuria, he met a string 
of carts laden with coffins, with a caged cock on the top 
of each. ‘The coffins contained the corpses of Chinamen 
brought home for burial, and the crowing of the cocks kept 
the spirits of the deal awake while the Great Wall was 
being crossed, lest they should wander afar and leave the 
bodies soulless on entering their native land. 


East and West. Being Papers Reprinted from the Daily 
Telegraph and other Sources. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.I. With Forty-one Illustrations by 
R. T. Pritchett. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)-——Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s interesting miscellany opens modestly with a 
story from Herodotus, which every King Edward’s School- 
boy even—to say nothing of a Macaulay schoolboy—must 
know. Among the many parts he has played in his time 
Sir Edwin was English master in King Edward's School, 
Birmingham, and not the least interesting of his many 
experiences belongs to these early days. This experience, 
told under thé title, ‘‘ The Two Bridges,” will be as novel 
and refreshing to ‘‘ every schoolboy” as the Herodotean 
yarn is stale and unprofitable. Sir Edwin, having caned 
a youth wrongfully, insisted upon being caned by him 
retributively in the sight and to the joy of the whole 
school. Need we say that the result of his thus 
‘‘exposing himself to feel what wretches feel”. was 
the abolition of corporal punishment? .‘ Break that detest- 
able weapon across your knee,” roared the writhing English 
master, ‘‘and throw it out of the window. Never again 
will we have anything to do with such methods here.” 
This is but the apt preface to the true and charming story 
of ‘‘The Two Bridges.” One boy in the school even Sir 
Edwin had to give up as a hopeless dunderhead, until a 

retty little girl dragging ‘‘ Trotter,” the dunce, after her 
oy the coat, appeared to explain that the boy was stupid 
only at Euclid. Sir Edwin was so moved by the child’s 
intercession that he took incredible pains, with not less 
incredible success, to teach the lad geometry.. Years after, 
Sir Edwin, having been invited to be present at the opening 
of one of the finest. bridges ever constructed in Canada, 
called upon the engineer to ascertain the time, place, and 
particulars of the ceremony. He was shown into a 
room adorned with a photograph of King Edward's 





School, with a diagram done in colours of the fifth pro- 
— of the First Book of Euclid, subscribed ‘‘ My First 
iridge,” and with a truly superb picture of the grand 
structure about to be opened, subscribed ‘‘ His Second 
Bridge.” ‘‘ Just then the door opened, and in there came 
the nicest, brightest, most open-faced matron that can be 
imagined, leading a handsome boy of ten or twelve years 
by the hand. In an instant, after all these years, we had 
recognised each other. She was the very same girl with 
blue eyes who had brought Trotter up to me in his deep 
woe about Euclid, and Trotter—none other than the 
melancholy Trotter—was the triumphant engineer who 
had spanned the Red River with his world-admired bridge.” 
A charming story, with a better moral even than the sermon 
Sir Edwin delivered as a lecture in Birmingham to those 
of his old pupils who survived. A charming story; but, 
indeed, all the papers in this handsome and finely and 
profusely illustrated volume are charming. A 


North Pole to Equator. By Alfred Edmund 
Brehm. .Translated by Margaret Thomson. (Blackie and 
Son).—European travellers in Asia and Africa have of late 
given us much information serviceable to political and 
commercial geography, stimulating enough to international 
rivalry in the way of territorial expansion. The era of 
mere exploration and discovery—for there is nothing about 
‘‘the North Pole” in this instructive and delightful 
volume—may be nearly closed ; but there is an abiding 
value in all such works of descriptive natural history by 
scientific observers who have personally visited either 
Arctic or tropical or any other regions, displaying forms of 
vegetation, of animal life, or of human breeding and habits, 
widely different from our own. Since Humboldt wrote his 
**Cosmos” and ‘‘ Views of Nature,” and since Darwin’s 
** Voyage in the Beagle,” many eminent German, Austrian, 
and British naturalists have contributed immeisely to the 
store of botanical and zoological facts. In the list: of 
authors which Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, of Edinburgh 
University, appends to his brief editorial introduction here, 
the names of H. W. Bates, A. R. Wallace, H. O. Forbes, 
H. Seebohm, and other countrymen of ours, stand beside 
those of Schweinfurth and Emil Holub, with whom, for 
his work of this kind in Africa, Emin Pasha may also be 
ranked. The merits of Brehm, who died in 1884 at the 
age of fifty-five, are better appreciated by the learned 
students of zoology, who may consult his great encyclopaedic 
work, ‘‘Thierleben,” than by general readers. ‘Io these, 
however, good literary entertainment, with sound and 
impressive aspects of nature, is presented by his popular 
descriptive lectures. The lady translator has done her 
task very well. Brehm, like Humboldt, is an eloquent 
and enthusiastic writer, gifted with that talent of imagina- 
tive combination of exact details which the natural 
historian requires equally with the historian of political 
and military affairs. He travelled in the Soudan and 
Abyssinia, m Lapland and Western Siberia, in Hungary 
and Spain. He was specially an ornithologist, but had an 
eye for all living things, and for the scenery of all lands 
and skies. ‘The geographical range of his subjects, though 
not quite so comprehensive as the title would indicate, 
affords the most powerful contrasts. From the _ bird- 
thronged cliffs of the Scandinavian sea-coast, and from 
the tundra, the forest, and the steppe regions of Northern 
Asia, inhabited by wandering Ostiaks and by Kirghiz 
herdsmen, we pass to the Nubian desert, to the rocks and 
cataracts of the Middle Nile, and plunge into the dense mass 
of luxuriant tropical vegetation in East Central Africa. 
Righty-three original drawings adorn this acceptable book. 


From 


The Colonies are very much in favour just now, and 
when Mr. Chamberlain’s new Colonial policy of the 
markets of the Empire for the producers of the Empire 
is more fully developed we are likely to hear a good 
deal more of them than we do even now. Perhaps 
in time we shall attain to that familiarity with Colonial 
affairs and aims which the Prince of Wales had in 
mind when he bade us regard Canada and Australia 
much as we regard Yorkshire and Devonshire—integral 
parts of one dominion. As helping us on in this 
direction we welcome such little handbooks as Mr. J. G. 
Colmer, the very alert secretary to the Canadian High 
Commissioner, has published under the title Across the 
Canadian Prairies: A Two Months’ Holiday in the 
Dominion, at the small cost of one shilling. Those who 
know Canada will not find much that is new in Mr. 
Colmer’s holiday notes, but those who still think of Canada 
as a land of snow and Indians—and we fear these latter 
people are in great numbers among us despite all that 
Canada has done to enlighten them—will find plenty to 
astonish them in this handbook. 


Silvio Bartholi, Painter. A Story of Siena. By Emma 
Bentley. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—A healthy story, told 
unaffectedly, and showing a close and sympathetic know- 
ledge of Italian provincial life, artistic, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic. An interesting and attractive figure is that of 
the father of the innocent and jilted heroine, the veteran 
painter, Silvio Bartholi, simple-minded, enthusiastic, and 
absorbed in his art. The loves of the young people, after 
going considerably awry, come right at last. Incidentally 
some light is thrown on the working of benefit societies in 
Italy, and on the ramification of organised social democracy 
among the junior members of the Italian middle class. 


Asteck’s Madonna, and other Stories. By Charles Kennett 
Burrow (‘‘Odd Volumes,” No. st (J. M. Dent.)—Out- 
side and inside, a very pretty little volume of short 
stories and of sketches which are not quite stories. There 
is little that is new in the characters and incidents, but 
they are pinfolded with delicacy of feeling and treatment, 
while scattered here and there are pleasing descriptions 
of rural scenery and life. In the opening story, ‘‘ Asteck’s 
Madonna,” the hero is a young artist, and the heroine a 
bewitching and unexceptionable maiden on whom he 
lights by accident, and who amiably consents to sit as a 
model for his great picture. So absorbed is he in his 
work that he does not discover her love for him until he 
discovers his love for her, after a summer’s day’s holida 
which he invited her to take with him in the ‘woodlands 
of Surrey. Nothing can be simpler than the story; but 
very effective for its purpose is the way in which it is told, 
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Photo Dr. 8. W. Johnson, 
GENERAL BARATIERI AT A SERVICE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE BATTLE OF DOGALI. 
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BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


XVI.—BUSACO, 
The year 1809 had overthrown the resistance of Austria to 
Napoleon, and he was once more the master of Europe, 
though signs were not wanting that the friendship of 


Russia was failing him. But in spite of the ominous 
slackness of the Czar in seconding his ally, 1810 was the 
height of the Empire—its year of greatest presperity and 
widest extent. Only in Spain and Portugal, on the Con- 
tinent, did qny dare to resist the will of the great conqueror ; 
and there the resistance would collapse if the solid support 
of a British foree were withdrawn. In Napoleon’s view, 
the obstinate courage of Wellington must be broken down 
by defeat, and his troops driven from Portugal; and one 
of his best Generals—the Italian Jew, Massefha, now 
Prince of Essling—with a mighty force, was appointed 
to drive the English into the sea. 


Wellington was reduced to a’ painful defensive. Ilis 
British troops were not many: the Portuguese army, now 
being reorganised by Marshal Beresford, was still far from 
real efficiency ; and of English and Portuguese together he 
could muster fewer than the veteran French army that 
followed his adversary. .He was compelled to look on 
while Massena reduced the important Spanish fortress of 
Ciudad Rodrigo; he could not rescue the Portuguese 
frontier town of Almeida, which fell suddenly, owing to 
the explosion of its powder-magazine. He was prepared 
to retire up to Lisbon ; but between the Tagus and the sea 
he had prepared the three fortified lines of Torres Vedras, 
then unknown, but afterwards famous. His plan was to 
withdraw to this refuge, making the Portuguese population 
also retreat, with their cattle and provisions, to Lisbon, on 
the mountains, and starving the French out by making 
the ground they held a desert. Imperfectly as he was 
obeyed, this harsh but necessary policy proved successful 
in the end. But when Massena began his invasion of 
Portugal, no one in the French camp, and but few in the 
English, knew of the existence and strength of the lines, 
and people in England expected Wellington to embark and 
give up the contest. 


Massena’s invasion of Portugal, the third and last of the 
Peninsular War, began in September 1810. [is army at the 
front was about seventy thousand, but he controlled detach- 
ments and reinforcements numbering some forty thousand 
more. Against this host Wellington could at first muster 
only fifty thousand, of whom the British troops were partly, 
and the Portuguese entirely, new. 


The French advance was up the Mondego River towards 
Coimbra. Instead of diverging to the right and securing 
Oporto, and from there working south to Lisbon, Massena 
moved by bad roads straight towards Lisbon. The Portu- 
guese militia harassed him on his march. Wellington had 
at first intended to withdraw without fighting, sure of 
starving his opponent into retreat; but he was ill obeyed 
by the Portuguese authorities, and their factious clamours 
and the despairing feeling in England led him to wish for 
a victory to check Massena’s advance, and leave the 
population time to withdraw. 


Wellington therefore posted his army right across 
Massena’s advance, on the Sierra Busaco, a mountain ridge 
stretching at right angles to the Mondego River, and on its 
right bank. Over this crest led all three roads by which 
the French might make a direct advance. On Sept. 25 the 
British began to occupy the mountain, and Reynier and 
Ney, with two of Massena’s three army corps, arrived in 
front of the position. Ney, as fine a tactician as he was a 
bad strategist, wished to attack at once, before Wellington’s 
line was complete; but Massena was in the rear, and was 
already on the worst of terms with his subordinates. The 
opportunity was lost, and the whole mountain was strongly 
held when Massena came up with Junot’s corps. General 
Hill held the right up to the Mondego; next him, on the 
left, was Leith, with the Fifth Division; then came 
Picton’s division (the Third), then the First, and Cole, with 
the Fourth, held the left. Portuguese troops were posted 
in support on the main ridge, and Craufurd, with his 
famous Light Division and Pack’s Portuguese brigade, 
held a lower spur in front of the main mountain, where a 
road led up to a convent on the summit, in the left centre 
of the British line. Massena disposed Ney’s troops on his 
right, Reynier’s on his left, holding Junot in reserve, and 
ordered an attack for Sept. 29, in spite of Ney’s dissent. 


teynier was first in action, as the road by which he 
advanced was less steep. His columns attacked the right 
of Wellington’s centre, and with such resolution did they 
advance that they won the crest just at the weak point of 
the British line, where the Third and Fifth Divisions met. 
The head of the French column held the crest, facing to 
the left against Leith’s troops, while the remainder of their 
force wheeled to the right, intending to roll up Picton’s 
line. But Wellington, hurrying up two fresh regiments, 
hurled them on the disordered assailants, and the struggling 
mass reeled down the slope again. Leith, rapidly moving 
up a brigade to help Picton, came on the French who held 
the crest ; and, exhausted by their attack and unsupported 
by reserves, their troops yielded to a charge of the 9th 
Regiment azd fell back into the valley. 


Ney on the right had worse fortune still. Craufurd 
posted his men in line behind the outlying ridge he had to 
guard, screened by the crest, for the ground dipped from 
his position before it rose to the higher crest in rear. ‘Two 
columns of Ney’s corps attacked from the deep glen below 
the Busaco ridge ; Marchand's division merely skirmished, 
but Loison’s attack was pushed home against the appar- 
ently undefended crest. Craufurd plied the advancing 
column with a fire of artillery, but without checking its 
rush; but just as the French were crowning the crest, he 
suddenly ordered the line to advance, and the long line 
of the 43rd and 52nd Regiments sprang upon the 
ridge in front of the breathless assailants. The narrow 
front of the column was overlapped by their red line 
swinging in on each flank. Three deadly volleys Shattered 
the crowded ranks at point-blank range, and the routed 
troops fled down the fatal hill. 


Ney abandoned the attack, and the conflict died away 
in skirmishing. The French loss was heavy, between 
four and five thousand, and more than three times as 
great as that of their opponents. The attack, against 
steady troops, was almost hopeless in such a position; and 
the French had done all that men could do. 


Massena was checked ; but while hesitating whether to 
retreat or not he learnt that by a by-road through a 
defile he could turn the British left, and get on the great 
road from Oporto to Coimbra. Wellington saw the move- 
ment in progress, and must have been tempted to fall on 
the flank and rear of the moving column. ‘The road was 
bad, and the French fell into confusion often, and a bold 
attack might have won a great victory; but Wellington's 
army was motley and inexperienced, and his Portuguese, 
bravely as they had defended the Busaco ridge, could not 
be relied upon for a night attack. A single check might 
ruin all the campaign. So the allied army once more 
withdrew towards Lisbon, and Massena followed up; and 
on the tenth of October the French advanced troops 
arrived in front of the stupendous lines of Torres Vedras, 
a frowning barrier to further advance. 


Busaco, then, was, in a way, a needless battle; 
Wellington fought it to inspirit his Portuguese and revive 
confidence at Lisbon and London, more than for any 
military result. But its consequences were two-fold. It 
emboldened the Portuguese by teaching them that they 
could beat the celebrated French soldiers; it made the 
French cautious and slackened their advance, and by 
dashing their campaign with defeat at the outset, it 
fomented those quarrels between the commanders, 
that, more than anything, made Massena’s invasion a 
failure. A. R. R. 








A SCOTTISH WORKSHOP. 
BY 


FROM 
ANDREW LANG. 

From a much more strenuous workshop than this comes 
the first volume of Messrs. Henley and Henderson’s edition 
of Burns. Elsewhere, and after deeper study, I may have 
more to say about this handsome and attractive work. 
The plan is admirable, and, in editing Burns, a good plan 
is half the battle. The research seems to have been both 
thorough and successful beyond expectation. There will, 
inevitably, be feuds over points in the Glossary, for 
never met I Scotsman yet who would adinit that any other 
Scot had the good Scots! The remarks on the various 
metres are learned and full of interest, or so they seem to 
an ignoramus like myself. Mr. Wallace’s edition, enlarged 
and amended, of Mr. Chambers’s Life of the poet, I have 
not yet seen; but, except for a few motes in the sunshine, 
I can imagine no better or more agreeable edition of Burns 
than that of Messrs. Henley and Henderson promises to 
be. Iam, myself, rather incurious of editions, and like a 
pocket Tauchnitz Homer or Sophocles better than a deeply 
annotated tome. But scholarly editions there must be, 
otherwise all texts fall into confusion. This new example 
is an ornament to any library. The frontispiece, after a 
drawing by Skirving, is particularly fine, and no doubt 
an excellent likeness, 


All confusions of identity are irritating. I lately (but 
where I remember not) remarked on the confusions likely 
to arise between Mr. Robert Bridges of England, author of 
‘Shorter Poems” and of ‘‘ Nero” and other plays, on one 
side, and Mr. Robert Bridges of America, author of 
‘‘Overheard in Arcady,” ‘Suppressed Chapters,” and 
lyrics published in magazines, perhaps collected in a 
volume; but of this I am not certain, though inclined to 
believe that there is not such a collection. Mr. Robert 
Bridges of America informs me that, as a matter of fact, 
his books are announced as ‘‘ by Droch,” a nom de guerre 
used by him in an American journal, while his own name 
also appears. Mr. Bridges of America has no other 
‘‘fore-name ”’ but Robert, and, in adding his nom de guerre, 
**Droch,” he has done all that man may do to avoid 
casual confusion with his namesake, the poet and editor 
of Keats. These confusions, as between Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Edwin Arnold (before the latter was 
dubbed Knight) are of not infrequent occurrence. I 
occasionally see advertisements of books and poems by 
another ‘“‘Andrew Lang”: for such things there is no 
remedy but patience all round. The compositions of the 
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- English and the American Mr. Robert Bridges are of very 


different kinds, as a rule, and no confusion could last for 
more than a minute ortwo. This explanation it has seemed 
to me right to make with what publicity I may. My original 
grumble on the subject, perhaps I need not add, was uttered 
without any communication whatever with the disting uishe | 
Englishman, the author of ‘* Shorter Poems.” 


It may be absurd in me, who have never been a school- 
master, to criticise Mr. Max O’Rell's remarks on the status 
of schoolmasters in England, for Mr. O’Rell has been a 
pedagogue himself. ‘‘ In England, to have been a school- 
master is well-nigh having a stain on one’s character,” he 
says in the Strand Magazine. The stain is shared with 
Dr. Arnold, Dr. Johnson, and, more or less, with John 
Knox, though he only took private pupils. ‘ In England 
the schoolmaster stands about (sic) on the lowest step of 
the social ladder, and even if he be the master of one of the 
great public schools, he obtains practically the same 
recognition in society that the poor drudge of an usher 
receives.” 


Can this be correct? In the first place many school- 
masters are, and of course rank as, clergymen. They may, 
and not infrequently do, decline on masterships of colleges 
in the Universities, or on deaneries or episcopal thrones. 
The lay schoolmaster is very often a young man with a 
brilliant University career behind him, with all the social 
advantages of friends and acquaintances which usually 
attend such’ a career. Lately the young schoolmaster has 
often carried into his profession the laurels not only of the 
schools but of the palestra: I mean he is commonly a 
celebrated bat, bowler, or athlete. Such men are rather too 
much than too little admired and adulated. Perhaps he 
has a preparatory school and revels in opulence and the 
caresses of the great; perhaps—attend, Mr. Max O'Rell !— 
perhaps he even plays for his county! The schoolmaster 
has plenty of holidays—he travels, he is a notorious Alpine 
climber, occasionally he takes a salmon-river ; and I never 
heard, or dreamed, that the British schoolmaster was a cagot 
and an outcast. 


Men, blind mortals! have their jokes at the school- 
master; but whom do they spare? The parson, the saw- 
bones, the attorney, the literary gentleman, we all bear 
marks of our profession; and the schoolmaster has, like 
other men, his professional defects. He is dictatorial; he 
is, occasionally, prudish ; he iseven rather dull and matter- 
of-fact now and then. Scott repeatedly says, in private and 
public, that he never knew a schoolmaster long without 
finding in him a vein of absurdity. Perhaps this applies to 
the whole human race, but Sir Walter's experience led him 
to think the trait especially marked in schoolmasters. 
Moreover, we all start, and all generations of boys will 
start, with a prejudice against schoolmasters. Our early 
relations with them are often painful, and sometimes 
ridiculous. We cannot wholly shake off early impressions, 
especially on some portions of the human frame. Mr. Max 
O’Rell never made that kind of impression, nor did my 
old Head Master; he needed not the rod, but kept rare 
good order by force of character. Everyone, I hope, 
remembers kindly many of his old schoolmasters, even if 
he smiles at their foibles, as they had occasion enough to 
smile or sigh over ours. Mr. O’Rell is too pessimistic; and 
does he know English boys who call a shop ‘‘a store”? I 
have heard even of French men of letters who did not 
enjoy schoolmastering ; and, boys or masters, I fancy the 
young and their instructors have as happy a life here as in 
sunny France. Frenchmen who write hardly ever speak 
with affection of their old schools, where there is no cricket, 
or fives, or boating, as we understand it, or Rugby football. 


Discretion in biographers and editors of letters by 
eminent persons is an excellent gift, but may be carried 
too far. Thus: I lately read the correspondence of a 
famous poet, now dead; I also read the critical works of 
a not uncelebrated critic, also deceased. The critic fell 
upon the literary reputation and character of a third 
person, also famous in his day, and this third person was 
the intimate friend of the poet whose published letters 
I had been reading. Nothing in these letters, by a friend, 
justified the censures of the critic, who was an enemy. 
But on examining a more recent and ‘‘ complete” edition 
of the poet’s correspondence I found that passages had 
been omitted in which he said privately, to the extent of 
verbal coincidence, exactly the same things about his 
friend as the wicked critic said publicly about the same 
man his enemy. Now the critic has always, hitherto, been 
called a bitter, unscrupulous, malignant critic. Yet he cannot 
have been far wrong in these particular, censures, as he 
had, though he knew it not, the consentaneous testimony, 
totidem verbis, of his enemy’s friend and ally. Now it seeme 
a cruel thing to publish letters in which one friend speaks 
evil of another. Yet, while these letters were omitted, from 
feelings of delicacy, the unlucky critic lay under imputa- 
tions and under a cloud which are likely to be removed and 
dispelled. Thus A (who hates B) writes that B has red 
hair and squints. When it turns out that C, a bosom 
friend of B, has described B as a squinting, red-haired 
man, it will go near to be thought that B did really labour 
under these defects. Still, were I to edit C’s letters, I think 
I would suppress these comments of his on B. Dear is 
the truth, but dearer, to reverse the proverb, is Plato. 
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THE BIVOUAC BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


It is more than forty years ago since Frenchmen caught a 
glimpse of school hfe in England through the medium of 
some of the pictures of Webster and Mulready: I am far 
away from all books of reference, but, unless my memory 
deceives me, it was Webster's ‘‘ Football” which first drew 
their attention to the schoolboy’s recreations and pastimes 
when lessons were over. ‘Théophile Gautier wrote a 
mignuificent article on Webster’s painting, treating it not 
only from the purely technical and artistic points of view, 
but laying great stress on the insight it afforded into our 
habits and customs. 


The Exhibition of 1855 was scarcely over when I came 
to Paris for the first time, and although I was very 
young, I remember perfectly well hearing the subject 
discussed now and then by friends of my relatives, who 
the friends) were interested in the physical and mental 
bearings of the story unfolded by the picture rather than 
in the picture itself. Opinions with regard to the advan- 
tages derived by English lads from their violent physical 
exercises were much divided, the balance of those opinions 
being decidedly not in favour of English customs in that 


+ 


respe a 


The adversaries of cricket, football, sculling, running, 
etc., contended, and perhaps not unjustly, that in them- 
selves all these sports were extremely conducive to health, 
but that their very attractiveness to young folk was 
calculated to militate against the serious cultivation of 
the mind. 


Though nominally an English boy, I was too 1gnorant 
of English school life, and, for that matter, of any 
school life, to disprove their assertions by the only proofs 
that could have been admitted as vahd. Though by 
no means robust, I was fairly healthy and strong, and T 
knew more about books and their insides than most 
lads of my age; but the games I was acquainted with 
were neither football nor cricket, nor any game making 
such demands on a boy’s physical endurance and skill 
as these. 


A few years later a combination of circumstances 
made me extremely anxious to try both my skill and 
strength at these games. I became acquainted with a 
couple of English lads of my own age, whose talk invari- 
ably drifted on to those subjects; I saw the engraving 
of ** Football,” one or two coloured prints of the cricket 
fields, and, above all, during one of my short visits to 
England I witnessed a cricket match somewhere near 
Maidstone—Mote Park, I believe it was called; and, to 
whet my desire still further, I was given a copy of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown's Schoolday.” 


Alack and alas! I never had an opportunity of 
gratifying my wishes. I returned to Paris, taking with 
me part of the cricketer’s paraphernalia, which, years 
afterwards, I gave away, for I had never been able to 
a single item. My two English friends went away, 
and every proposition I made to French boys to organise 
a kind of club, with the help of a few English elders, 
was received with indifference, not to say derision. 
** C’est trop violent, c’est trop barbare,”’ was the invariable 
reply. 


use 


I am under the impression that had I renewed my 
attempts as late as ten years ago in behalf of some 
youngsters in whom I took an interest, I should have been 
confronted with the same denial from the majority of their 
college chums, and probably also from the latter’s parents, 
as well as from those for whom I would have bestirred 
myself. Thanks to my good friend M. Paschal Grousset, 
better known to Englishmen under his nomme de querre 
Philippe Daryl, all this is being gradually changed; but 
the reader must not imagine that the introduction of 
cricket, football, and tennis into the French lad’s 
life will materially alter his dislike of school existence. 
I am not fond of prophesying, but I feel confident 
that many decades will elapse before there springs from 
a French author’s pen a book so cheerful in tone, so 
thoroughly sympathétic and attractive to all French 
readers, as was the departed Englishman’s to his country- 
men of all ages and conditions. 


It is a bold thing to say, nevertheless I venture to 
assert that not one Frenchman in every thousand looks 
back with the faintest feeling of pleasure to his schooldays. 
The most famous French book similar in its scheme to that 
of the late Judge Hughes is “Jacques Vingtras.” It 
recounts a lad’s experiences at school. Jules Vallés, its 
author, whom I had the honour to number among my 
personal friends, was very little short of a genius. From 
a purely literary point, the English and the French books 
must not be mentioned in the same breath. From all I 
can hear, Judge Hughes was'a kind-hearted, albeit some- 
what arbitrary, man; Jules Vallés was a pessimist to the 
backbone, gruff to a degree, although a true friend to those 
who knew him. But there is not the remotest doubt that 
both men spoke the unvarnished truth, and it is that truth 
which makes Englishmen’s eyes brim over when they read 
their countryman ; it is that truth which causes Frenchmen 
to grin sardonically and thank their stars that it is all over 
when they read ‘‘ Jacques Vingtras.” 


And the French are not the only nation reluctant 
to recall their knickerbocker days. One should hear 
Prince Bismarck speak of his schooldays at Plamann’s, one 
should read a tiny book on the same subject by one of the 
Chancellor’s schoolfellows. to appreciate the wide gulf that 
exists between the scholastic establishments of England on 
one side and those of nearly all European countries on the 
other. Having done this one comes to the conclusion 
that not a thousand cricket bats joined together will span 
that gulf, and one is correspondingly grateful for having 
been birched at Eton rather than for having been dragooned 
and tyrannised over elsewhere. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this d*partment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


F Proctor (Bergholt).—Thanks for your kindness in giving us the first 
oder of a problem you so highly value. We will examme it carefully and 
report later. 

Dr F Sr (Camberwell). 
shall be attended to. 

J M‘Rosert (Crossgar).—New diagrams to hand, with thanks. 

F Waxer (Luton).—The power of the Queen stil] seems too great, for now 
either K 4th, @ B 6th, or K sth can be oceupied by her majesty. 

Correct Soiutioy or Prostem No. 2709 received from A P (St. John, 
N.B.); of No. 2711 from Edward Plunkett, C M A B, V Byrne 
(Limerick), E R Smith, and Floris; of No. 2712 from L_ Desanges, 

8S Wesley (Exeter), E Louden, Frater, James Lloyd, Castie Lea, 
Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), H 8 Brandreth. Eugene Henry 
Lewisham), J Bailey (Newark), J Whittingham (Welshpool), and 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct So_vTions or Prostem No. 2713 received from Sorrento, Mrs Kelly 
of Kelly), Martin F, R H Brooks, F James (Wolverhampton), E B Foord 
Cheltenham), J Whittingham (Welshpool), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), 
Mare 8 Priestley (Bangor, county Down), Frater, F Waller (Luton), 
W R Raillem, Captain Spencer, T Chown, Shadforth, James Lloyd, 

J F Moon, Charles Lupton (Newry), F Leete (Sudbury), George C Turner, 
C M AB, M Hobhouse F A Carter (Maldon), Alph:, F Anderson, W R B 
Clifton), Hereward, B Copland (Chelmsford), L Desanges, 8 W F, Frank 
H Kollison, H T Bailey (Kentish Town), Meursius (Brussels), W a’ A 
Barnard (Uppingham), J Sowden. Eugene Henry, T Roberts, R Worters 
Canterbury), J Rayner, Dr F St, F Proctor, G@ T Oppenheim Sheffield), 
E Toudea, J 8 Wesley (Exeter), H E Lee (Ipswich), and H T Atterbury. 
a « 
12.—By C. Daun. 

BLACK. 
P to Q 6th 
K moves 


Thanks for amended problem. The other matter 


SotuTion or Prosiem No. 27 
WHITE. 
1. R to Q R 8th 
2. Rto R 4th 
3. Kt takes P. Mate. 
If Black play 1. P to K 6th, Kt (at Kt 4th) to Q 3rd (ch); 
2. R to B sth (ch), and mates next move. 


PROBLEM No. 2712 
By Max J. Meyer. 


and if 1. K to B Sth, then 
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WHITPR. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. Stersitz and Scnirrers. 
Giuoco Piano. 
WHITE 

(Mr. Steinitz). 
14. B takes Kt P takes B 
15. Kt to B 3rd K R to Kt sq 

Black has now a very fine attacking 
game, and uses every opportunity in 
masterly style. 
16. Q to R 4th 
17. R to B 2nd 

Shatting his own Queen in. There was 
no immediate danger. Kt to K 2nd offered 
a fair defence. 


BLACK 


BLACK 
(Mr. Schiffers). 


(Mr. Schiffers). 
P to K 4th 

Q Kt to B 3rd 
B to B 4th | 


WHITE 
Mr. Steinitz). 
1. P to K 4th 
2. K Kt to B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. Castles Kt to B 3rd 
5. P to Q 4th B takes P 
Supposing Kt takes P, White can reply 
Kt takes K P. or if P takes P, then 6. P to 
Y B 3rd, P takes P; 7. B takes P (ch), ete. 
There are several interesting variations at 
this point | 
6. Kt takes B Kt takes Kt 17. 
7. Pto K B 4th P to Q 3rd 18.Q Rto K Bsq 
8. P takes P 19. P to K Kt 3rd 
20. Kt to Q Sth P to B 4t 
Kt to B ard P to B 5th 
Black's Pawns are well handled. 
. ~ 2. Kt to K 2nd Kt to Q 5t 
9.BtoK Kt5th Q to K 2nd 3. Kttakee Kt  @ taken - 
10. K to R sq 124. P takes P 
Black threatened Q to Q B 4th, which | i ies —> : 
a. Bong nn WL, nich | aids wl Roy r, but White was anyhow i1 
10. B to K 3rd I ms 
“ . 24. R to Kt 5th 
a 2 > $ — gang o®) Whi . mu t move away his Queen, ant 
2. § » tw ns lack plays th ty mo takes Ki, 
BPeGEe fect ina CCC 


R to Kt 4th 


P to K R 4th 
QR to Kt sq 
Q to Q se 

By this method White appears to open 
Black's game too freely; but he has no | 21. 
better move. 


~ P takes P 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. SHowaLTer and Kemesy. 
( Petroff Defence.) 
white (Mr. K. pLack (Mr. 8.) | wurre (Mr. K.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 12. K to B 2nd 
2.KttoK Bard Ktto K B 3rd 13. P takes B 
3. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 14. Q to B 3rd Q to R 6th 
4. B to Kt 5th B to B 4th | Nothi = of thi TI 
5. Kt takes P might have caged at home wish ano 
A sund and good move in nearly all | vantage. 
such positions. 15. Bto Q 2nd 
5 Kt takes Kt . P to B 5th 
Some players reply b takes P (ch). but | 17. Q R to K sq 
it opens the Bish p's file for the Rook . B to Q 3rd 
Jater, and is hardly satisfactory. 9. R to K 2nd 
6. P to Q 4th B to Q 3rd _KRtoKs 
7. P to B 4th -PtoQB ith 
A lively opening altege’her. Obvio ly. . Ato R Sth 
there is no chance of Blacx saving his | 23. R to K 7th 
piece. ps > - ‘ 
@ = There i vlendid finish from this 
7. Kt to B 3rd potas. One oft ry 4 Uriehtent 
8. P to K 5th B to Kt 5th of recent games among leading players. 
9. P takes Kt Q takes P | 23. P takes B 
This gives Black a faisly eve: game | 24. B to R 6th P to Q7th 
80 far. 25. RtakesP (ch) KtoR 
1”. B to K 3rd Q to R 5th (ch) | 26. Rtakes RP (ch) K takes 
11. P to Kt 3rd Q to 2nd | 27. Q to Kt6th (ch) Resigns. 


BLAcK (Mr. 8. 


B takes Kt 
Castles 


Kt to K 2nd 
P to K B 3rd 
P to Q 4th 

P to B 3rd 

B to Q 2nd 
Kt to B sq 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
P takes P 








Although the horseless carriage is to be the chief 
feature of several forthcoming exhibitions, and is altogether 
‘*in the air” as the chief vehicle of the immediate future, 
it is still treated as a dangerous locomotive by local 
authorities. The latest illustration of this unprogressive 
state of things occurred recently at Berwick, where the 
Hon. T. R. B. Elliott, of Clifton Park, Kelso, was charged 
before the local Bench with driving an autocar without 
having a danger-signal carried twenty yards ahead of it. 
The Bench felt obliged to give a conviction, and imposed a 
fine of sixpence. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I think that public attention, both of a general and official 
kind. should be directed to an article published in the 
current number of the Euglish Illustrated Magazine on 
‘“The Torture of Trained Animals.” The paper is written 
by Mr. 8. L. Bensusan, who appears to have enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for ascertaining the facts upon 
which he founds a very serious indictment regarding the 
brutality exercised on animals, and on dogs especially, 
which are trained to perform various tricks and antics, and 
which appear on the stages of our variety theatres and in 
circuses. I have not read any description of cruelty—gross, 
brutal cruelty—so harrowing in its details as that set forth 
in the article in question. As the dog is a domesticated 
animal, it is clear that Mr. Colam, as the active secretary of 
the metropolitan Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, may well be urged to include music-halls and 
other places in his list of visitations in cases where troupes 
of performing dogs are exhibited. 


Personally, I can find a justification for scientific 
experimentation on an animal when such experiments 
have for their aim the saving of human life from disease- 
attack. Even the most determined opponent of vivisection 
will hardly compare the brutality described in Mr. Ben- 
susan’s article with the experimentation of the physiologist 
conducted under anesthetic influence. But scientist and 
non-scientist will agree cordially, I apprehend, that the 
state of matters elicited by Mr. Bensusan’s inquiries must 
not be allowed to continue. The law is strong enough, and 
ought to be willing enough, to prevent such cruelty being 
perpetrated in this country at least. There is one passage in 
the article which will excite the warmest admiration of every 
lover of animals. ‘This account describes the severe thrash- 
ing administered by some stage carpenters to a foreign 
animal-trainer, who in the course of rehearsal used big 
dog-collars studded ‘full of sharp, jagged nails,” which 
left the dogs’ necks ‘‘ scarred and bleeding.” There may 
be another side to this question, of course, and Mr. Ben- 
susan admits as much. We must not allow our natural 
indignation at wanton cruelty to override our sense of 
fairness and justice. I have read accounts given by animal- 
trainers of their methods which were described as humane 
enough. The remark was also made that you can do little 
by brutality in the training of dogs, but much—indeed 
everything—by kindness. 1t will be of interest to hear 
what the dog-trainers have to say to their indictment by 
Mr. Bensusan. > 


There is an incident related by Darwin which is worth 
bearing in mind in connection with this question of animal- 
training. A man was in the habit of purchasing monkeys 
at the London ** Zoo” for the purpose of educating them as 
trick-performers. He offered to pay double for the animals 
he selected if he could be accorded the right to return those 
he found unsuitable for his work. His contention was that 
some monkeys acquired their education naturally and easily, 
while others could not be trained at all. They grew 
stubborn, and were otherwise quite useless for his purpose, 
while any exhibition of roughness or unkindness was fatal to 
the end he had in view. This fact would seem to bear out 
the contention that kindness and perseverance are the real 
sources of success in training animals. I once kept monkeys 
at home. I had at one time and another over a dozen of 
these animals under my observation, and I can certainly 
testify to the striking intelligence and aptitude of certain 
of the members of my quadrumanous family, as compared 
with the dullness and ‘‘ dourness” of others. It may well 
be that dogs and other animals are precisely like ourselves 
in that they exhibit marked variations in the degree of 
intelligence and aptitude for learning; and on a sulky or 
inapt animal, I should say, cruelty could have little or no 
effect as a training measure. All the more reason, then, 
that cruelty should never be practised at all. 


The great parrot question is still exerting a high 
degree of interest in Paris. Society, or at least that 
portion of it which takes an interest in ornithology, and 
the dealers in birds as well, have been greatly exercised over 
the statement that parrots kept in houses are liable to convey 
tuberculosis to their human surroundings. These, birds 
undoubtedly are liable to suffer from the disease just 
named. They share this liability with the common fowl 
and with other birds and certain quadrupeds. The source 
of infection is alleged to be their human owners. In one 
case a parrot which had succumbed to the disease had for 
its owner a person who died from consumption ; and when 
bacillitaken from this parrot were inoculated into the guinea- 
pig, fowl, and dog, these animals all developed phthisis of 
a type undistinguishable from that which affects man. 


A most noteworthy case of the communication of 
tubercle from the bird to the human subject is given by 
Dr. Durante, in a paper read before the Société de Biologie 
of Paris. A woman, aged seventy-one years, had a tame 
sparrow. Her own family history, as regards tuberculosis, 
presented no evidence of any constitutional tendency to 
that disease. The bird pecked her on the second joint of 
the thumb, and a growth arose as the result of the injury. 
The sparrow, it is reported, had been in ill-health, and died 
from a disease the nature of which was not determined, but 
which, in all probability, as the sequel showed, must have 
been tuberculosis. The proof that the ailment communi- 
cated to the woman was of tuberculous nature was afforded 
by the fact that when inoculations from her growth were 
made in a guinea-pig, that animal died from tuberculosis 
of diffuse kind; and when the material derived from the 
guinea-pig was, in turn, used to infect a rabbit, that animal 

rished from the same ailment. A pigeon, however, 
inoculated along with the rabbit, escaped injury. 


The lessons conveyed to us by such recitals are of all- 
important character. We learn that our domesticated 
animals are liable to acquire our ailments, and, in their 
turn, are calculated to affect us. The time may not be 
far distant when a national awakening on this tuberculous 
infection question will become necessary as a prelude to 
action for the saving of life from this modern scourge. 
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FROM WADY 


The Nile in Nubia, above the First Cataract and Assouan, 
which mark the southern extremity of Egypt properly so 
called, 540 miles from Cairo by the river’s course, is 
ascended by steam-boats to Korosko, where its great bend 
westward commences, and thence to Wady Halfa, passing 
those stupendous ruins of an ancient temple, well known te 
tourists, called Abou Simbel, which contain the pair of 
colossal statues that are reproduced by the models at our 
Crystal Palace. Korosko is a frontier station of much 
importance, commanding the direct route for caravans 
across the Nubian Desert, by the Wells of Murad, to Abu 
Hamed, on the Nile, whence the river is navigable to 
Jerber, 133 miles, and even up to Khartoum, though 


impeded by the Fifth and Sixth Cataracts. These rapids, 


which are called the ‘‘Cataracts” of the Nile, but 
which are merely violent rapids flowing through a 
channel intercepted by rocks and small islets, and 
which become passable, with difficulty, for light and 


strong boats, managed with peculiar skill and anxious 
only at favourable 
by numbers, the 


care, by the help of poling and hauling, 
seasons of the year, are designated 


HALFA TO THE SECOND CATARACT: ISLANDS OF 


‘* Finst,” the ‘‘Second,” the ‘‘ Third,” the ‘*‘ Fourth,” and 
so on, reckoned from the lower course of the great river. 
The First Cataract, with the celebrated isle and temple 
ruins of Philw, is just above the Egyptian town of 
Assouan; the Second Cataract begins not far above the 
Wady Halfa station ; the Third Cataract begins at Hannek, 
about forty miles below New Dongola; but there 
with obstacles to 
the passage of vessels, between the Second Cataract, at 
Sarras, or Samneh, and Dongola, at such places as Ambigol 
and Tangoor. In that part called the Batn-el-Hajar, or 
‘** Belly of Rocks,” the ascent of the river was difficult 
even for the whale-boats and Canadian boatmen specially 
employed in Lord Wolseley’s expedition, in November 1884. 
But Lord Wolseley’s force was more like a regular army, 
with a large proportion of British troops, with un elab- 
orate equipment, and with stores which had to be sent up 
immediately from Lower Egypt. It will scarcely be 
necessary to employ similar means of conveyance for 
Sir H. Kitchener's further advance with his Egyptian troops, 
in September or October next, from Akasheh, which is to be 


are 


many smaller rapids, even worse 


KOKI AND MAYA. 


held meantime as the base of future operations. They can 
march by land, with their transport mules and camels, 
along the banks of the river, or may sometimes take 
shorter cuts across the desert. If not opposed, at Souarda 
or elsewhere, by any very large gathering of the enemy, 
obliging the advance party to wait for reinforcements, the 
expedition may reach Dongola in good time to secure all 
Lord Wolseley’s former positions on the great bend of the 
Nile before the end of this year. 

This is probably the real significance of a Ministerial 
expression recently used, which sounded to some ears 
rather equivocal, concerning the intentions of Government, 
namely, that the movement of the present field force in the 
direction of the Soudan would depend on ‘‘ the amount of 
resistance.”” Akasheh, well above the Second Cataract, a 
third of the distance from Sarras to Dongola, is to be 
made once more a permanent stronghold of the Egyptian 
dominion, enabling its own forces, with or without the 
intervention of a special expedition from 
which may not be wanted at the end of the year—to 
recover the ancient Nubian territory of Egypt. Whether, 
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in that event, it may be found expedient for the British 
Government then to undertake, as before, the defence of 
Souakin, on the Red Sea coast, to drive Osman Digna 
from the neighbourhood of Sinkat and Tokar, and to open 
the route to Berber, co-operating possibly with Italian 
movements from Kassala, must remain a question to be 
decided by later practical considerations. It is quite 
evident that all such prospective movements of a very 


HALFA TO THE SECOND CATARACT: 


re 
Hanarte 


conceivable strategic plan, which might terminate in the 
reconquest of Khartoum, ought to be separately examined 
with a view to their practicability at different times; but 
that our Government, and that of the Khedive, equally 
bound to husband the resources of Egypt, and content with 
a moderate effort, in the first instance, to enlarge and 
strengthen the limit of Egyptian sovereignty up the Nile, 
still wisely reserves its power of future action for the benefit 











ENTRANCE TO THE CATARACT AND ROCKS OF ABOUSIR. 


of that country in a renewed endeavour to restore its former 
profitable connection with the Soudan. That is an object 
in which the markets of Cairo and Alexandria, and every 
town in Upper o: Lower Egypt which has any share of 
the trade of the Nile, are more or less concerned. We give 
two Illustrations of typical Egyptian troops, one represent- 
ing an infantry battalion on parade, and the other showing 
the difference between the summer and winter uniforms. 








EGYPTIAN INFANTRY IN SUMMER AND WINTER DRESS. 


“From a Photograph by Lekegian, Cairo, 
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5 
THE LADIES’ PAGE, 
DRESS. 

I have settled in my own mind the important question that 
the tailor-made dress should reign supreme for the next 
two or three weeks, while I am deiiberating seriously on 
the rival charms of the small hat and the large hat, 
infinitely preferring the former, while I recognise that the 
latter has a greater share of popularity. Excellent 


specimens of both are illustrated on this page, so you can 
pay your money and take your choice, as the yulgarian has 


TWO NEW 


it. The small one is, I venture to think, quite charming, 
made entirely of black tulle, with a bunch of black 
feathers at one side, clusters of white gardenias arranged 
to rest on the hair, and the shape of infinitesimal propor- 
tions. The other is of a rough straw, trimmed with large 
bows of violet ribbons, and masses of lilac on either side 
and at the back. No large hat is complete without its 
bunch of flowers at the back, and this special shape is, 
perhaps, most especially favoured of fashion. The brim is 
slightly curved downwards on either side, turning up at 
the back somewhat abruptly. It should be worn well 
forward, and the coiffure which it best exploits is set high 
up on the head in a style we used to term ‘‘ Empire,” but 
meeting the more modern views by the manner in which 
at the nape of the neck and at the sides it is combed 
loosely from the roots. A ruffle of white tulle, with a 
bunch of white roses at the back, encircles the throat of the 
lady ; such ruffles as these being exceedingly popular but of 
frail disposition, and perhaps not universally becoming. A 
pleasing finish for the trimming of the coat round the neck 
is a ruffle of black tulle at the back, the front being turned 
back with revers of old lace, which at the top forms at 
once a little chow and a finish to the black net ruffle. This 
is an excellent means of renovating an old jacket, or, at 
least, we will say a winter jacket, for the really old jacket 
deserves but to be relegated to the charge of the purchasers 
of ancient garments. Suppose we take a piece of Irish 
lace, of course bought under distinguished patronage—we 
buy everything Irish under distinguished patronage now 
and sew it straight down on either side of the jacket, which 
should be left open to reveal a front of soft white silk, and 
let us twist ends of the lace at the top into a rosette, and 
trim the jacket at the back with the ruffle either of white 
roses, of black net plain, or of black net edged with 
narrow white lace. An effective ruffle may be made of the 
black chiffon or white chiffon with a silken edge. The 
ruffle looks its best when not permitted to meet in the 
front: forming, as it were, a frame for the head, it is more 
becoming than when permitted to encircle the neck tightly. 
Perhaps, though, on the whole, it may not be voted a 
desirable possession ; far prettier is the cravat of lace, tied, 
for instance, like that one illustrated on the cloth dress 
this week. This is made of cream coloured net with an 
edging of lace, and it forms a most becoming finish 
to a waistcoat of white corded silk traced with jet and 
silver. The dress is of black cloth trimmed only with 
strappings, the coat setting out from the figure and 
displaying the waist-line. This make of coat, by 
the way, threatens to have many devotees, and I have 
frequently come across it in my travels. Sometimes 
the fronts are braided, when a braided pattern will also 
appear down the centre of the back, and at other times it 
is quite guileless of trimming, save for the pearl buttons 
on either side. Under these latter circumstances it looks 
extremely well in a very light shade of drab almost a 
cream colour, and if worn with a chiffon waistcoat draped 
with lace and a drab skirt with a belt of white kid, it is 
distinctly deserving of the label “ smart.” 


But away from cloth dresses for the moment, and let 
me consider those of more fanciful detail, for which 
unquestionably moiré is the idol of fashion’s hour. This 
silk is now to be found interwoven with gold thread or 
silver thread in a manner which is pre-eminently becoming 
to its appearance, which is rough rather than smooth, and 
stiff rather than soft. These watered silks with a tinsel 
thread will, no doubt, be permitted to make their début at 
Court during April, when they should be supplied in 
distinct contrast with dresses of the most diaphanous tulle, 
chiffon, muslin, and there are some charming new silk- 
spotted muslins which should also be allowed to perform 
such a part. A lovely Court gown I have interviewed, 
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made in the Empire style, of white chiffon elaborately 
diamanté, the lining being of satin, and the hem of the 
skirt being fringed with white rose petals; this is to be 
worn beneath a train of white satin, lined with white satin, 
with a ruche of chiffon on the inside and a fringe of rose 
petals on the outside. It will not be a cheap luxury ; but 
it will be a most attractive possession; and what woman 
could possibly weigh the one advantage in the balance 
against the other? 


I feel inclined to say ‘‘ Hurrah!” when I read—signed 
by another eminent authority—that ‘linen collars are to 




































HATS. 


have an immense vogue this spring.” The most attractive 
neckgear ever devised for our benefit is the turn-up or the 
turn-down linen collar (the choice to be decided by the 
individual neck); no style ever invented is so universally 
becoming, so trim, so neat, so altogether effective. Long 
let it reign over us! The linen collar will equally improve 
the batiste shirt and the silken shirt, and I would suggest 
that brothers during the Easter holidays should occupy 
themselves in teaching their sisters how to tie their neckties, 
this being an art understanded of the few; but on it depends 
in no little degree the success of the linen collar, whose 
charms, I may mention, I propose to sing every week for 
the next three months. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Riat.—Thanks for your letter. I have a great affection always for 
tedfern’s clothes. They have at the moment a bicycling dress at 
27, Conduit Street, of grey strapped with blue, which I think would exactly 
meet your views. Do go and seeit. It would look its best with a white 
shirt with black tie, but the belt could be either tan leather or a strap of 
blue cloth. The sailor-hat is not becoming to everybody, I quite agree 
with you; but there are many varieties in plam panama, which could be 
trimmed with a black ribbon, and nothing elaborate should be tolerated. 

Gests.—A plain stripe of jet on the extreme hem of that skirt would be 
its only possibile treatment. If you introduce fur trimming you will spo | 
the effect; white gloves and black shoes with silk stockings. Excellent 
hairdressers are Dubosch and Gillingham, 285, Regent Street. I promise 
you they will not overdo your hair; but. of course, I cannot guarantee how 
long the waves will last, as this depends so much upon the individual hair. 

Go Licut.ty.—The London Shoe Company, of 117, New Bond Street, ix 
the firm which invented those bicycling shoes and gaiters inone. They 
have rubber soles and heels, and cost 288. 6d. I much prefer white gloves, 
but recognise that they are impossible for country wear; however, for the 
Park, you must indulge yourself in this extravagance. Yes, write again 
when you wish. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

Now that the Liberal party is in for a long wandering 
in the wilderness it finds time to put its house in order: 
the men’s Federation, as everybody knows, is filled with 
mutterings, whilst amongst the Liberal ladies the unrest is 
taking the form of discussing if they cannot refuse to sup- 
port candidates for Parliament who will not promise to 
vote for women’s suffrage. The Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union have solemnly stated that such is their intention, 
being moved thereto by a candidate who said that he 
would ‘‘rather give the vote to the donkey-boys on the 
beach than to women ratepayers ”’ ; and the Welsh Women's 
Union are hotly debating the same point. 


In England there are two rival women’s Liberal 
organisations, one of which is willing to subordinate 
women’s suffrage to men’s convenience, and the other of 
which makes that subject its first ‘‘ plank.” Both have 
taken part in the meetings of the past week at Hudders- 
field, but the one sent women delegates to the men’s 
Federation meeting, while the other held a conference of its 
own. The latter, the ‘‘ Women’s Liberal Federation ” (the 
rival being the ‘‘ Women’s Liberal Association’) heard 
papers and passed orthodox party resolutions on the 
Education question (introduced by Mrs. Maitland, 
M.I.8. B. on Arbitration, on the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill, and on the effect of the Factory Laws on the 
labour of women. 


‘‘In the meantime,” as the Scots say, Sir George 
Newnes, who is a shrewd and successful observer of the 
current of public tastes in journalism, announces a new 
daily paper, which “ will specially appeal to ladies, politics 
being altogether excluded,” a curious practical commentary 
on the political activity of the ladies of the past week. 


Women have, at any rate, not learned to have the full 
courage of their opinions; for the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
introduced by Mr. Faithfull Begg, and received as satis- 
factory by the Women’s Suffrage Societies, is by no 
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means in accordance with the declared principles of those 
organisations. The Bill that is to be brought forward on 
May 20 actually only proposes to enfranchise women as 
occupiers of premises, leaving, apparently, owners, lodgers, 
and service tenants out of the count. It is, of course, not 
impossible that this measure, which it is well known has 
been prepared under consultative advice from important 
members of the now predominant party, is on the same 
lines as an intended Registration Bill for men, under which 
the owners would not have a vote as such. But even if 
this be the explanation, it would be much simpler and 
better to have this Women’s Suffrage Bill in the form of 
that which used to be introduced by Mr. Jacob Bright—- 
namely, one to provide that ‘in all Acts of Parliament 
having reference to voting at elections, words importing 
the masculine gender should be held to import the feminine 
gender also.” 


A curious measure has been passed by the Senate 
of the United States to the effect that no marriage 
shall be celebrated between an American woman and 
a man who is the citizen of a foreign State without 
the production of a certificate from a Consul, or other 
reliable person, that the laws of the bridegroom's 
native land have been so complied with as to make the 
marriage valid. It has been settled that if a man marry 
in a foreign land in strict accordance with the laws of that 
country, but not in accordance with those of his own native 
land, the marriage is illegal on his return to his home. 
The United States Supreme Court has admitted, in a test 
case, that a German, for instance, has a legal right, 
on his return to Germany, not only to repudiate the 
American wife whom he had married in perfect accordance 
with American law, and lived with for twenty years, but 
also that he can take from her the landed property that he 
had acquired in the United States, as well as what he 
might hold elsewhere. In Europe, too, it has been settled 
that if a Frenchman marry here an English girl without 
the elaborate formalities needed by French law, she may be 
repudiated by her husband if he return to his fatherland. 
Our English test case is that of Commander Bethell, who 
married a Zulu girl in the manner recognised by her tribe, 
and was declared by the English courts not to be legally 
married thereby. It is to guard against this unfair and 
injurious treatment of innocent and trusting women that 
the United States Senate has moved. I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more simple and more just at 
one time if an international arrangement were to be 
negotiated by which a marriage contracted in any civilised 
State in accordance with the laws of that place should be 
binding all the world over. Surely, as a matter cf 
principle and justice, a contract of so important a descrip- 
tion if made in good faith by one party should be binding 
on the other. 


At the large lunatic asylum under the charge of the 
London County Council, Claybury, there are two women 
medical officers. This is undoubtedly a correct arrangement. 
A female lunatic ought to be as absolutely as possible under 
the exclusive charge of other women. Not that a woman 
doctor will probably be kinder to her woman patient than a 
man doctor would be—that is not at all necessarily the 





A CLOTH WALKING COSTUME. 


case—but because it is more seemly that when an unfor- 
tunate lunatic, no longer having the restraint of reason, 
acts and speaks at random, her or his own kind shall 
witness and control the case. In every lunatic asylum 
where there are women there should be women doctors as 
well as attendants. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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Chief Offices : City Road, London. Branches and Agencies throughout the World, 
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FITTED SUIT CASES. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES POST FREE. 
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ALTERATION OF LABEL. 


In consequence of the numerous imitations of thir RED AND BLACK 
“GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER” LABEL, M. Bereruam anv Son 
have designed and adopted this new and distinctive one, which in future will be used 
both on the Bottles and Outside Cases. It has been duly registered as a “ Trade 
Mark ’’ ut home and abroad, and M. Berruam anv Soy will be greatly obliged by any 
information regarding any imitations of the same that Ladies may have offered to them. 
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(In Green, Gold, and Chocolate). 
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IT HAS NO EQUAL 
« © 
For Preserving the Skin 
from the Effects of the Sun and Winds, 
and FROM ont on the Delicate 
ACTION Hard Water Tissues of the Skin. Only London Addresses: 
“il and Prevents all Redness, Roughness, Irritation, &c. 


A BEAUTIFUL and CLEAR COMPLEXION is ensured by it 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 
the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM : 8 QUEEN VICTORIA ST .., E.C. 


Botties, 1. and 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either Size post Poa 8d. porn, pans 
(Facing the Mansion House), 
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MAPPIN and WEBB’S “ Train de Luxe” fitted Suit Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather or Real Crocodile, completely 
fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet } Regulation. * The ‘fin de sidcle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen.” 
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containing special and exclusive designs, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
by the Company from their carefully selected stock of loose stones, and is guaranteed to be absolutely | 
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perfect. All goods are marked in plain figures, and sold direct to the public at MERCHANTS’ NET | 


Salop, whe 
last, was proved 
by Mrs. Arabella Ehizal 
Wilhams, the widow 
James Dawes, the Rev. Joh 
Gordon Addenbrooke, and 
William Edward Gordon, the 
executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting 
to £278,919. . The testator 
gives Hinstock Hall, with 
the furniture and contents, 
and £3000 per annum to his 
wife during widowhood, and 
an annuity of £500 on re- 
marriage; and legacies and 
annuities to relatives and 
friends. He settles Hinstock 
Hall (subject to the interest 
ef Mrs. Williams) and all 
his real estate upon his son 
Philip Victor Williams, and 
provides an annuity for his 
son Henry Rupert. The 
residue of his personal estate 
he leaves, upon varioustrusts, 
for his children. 

The will (dated July 11, 
1891) of Mr. Francis Hobson 
Appach, of Elcot Park, Hun- 
gerford, Berks, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, who 
died on Jan. 27, was proved 
on March 21 by George Francis Appach and Arthur Richard 
Appach, the sons, James Thompson, and William Aldwin 
Soames, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £241,600. The testator gives and devises 
all his hereditaments and premises of every tenure, and a sum 
of £118,000, upon trust, for his wife for life or widowhood, 
and then upon further trusts for all his children in equal 
shares, his daughters, Mrs. Josephine Elizabeth Anderson 
and Mrs. Helen Maud Jones, bringing into hotchpot (the value 
to be taken at £11,000 each) the lands and premises 
settled upon them on their respective marriages. He also 
bequeaths £8000, upon trust, for his son George Francis 
Appach ; the residue of his personal estate he leaves to his 
wife absolutely. 

The will (dated May 27, 1895) of Mr. John Crouch 
Priest, of Lannock, near Stevenage, Herts, farmer, who died 
on Sept. 23, was pruved on March 24 by Thomas Priest, 
the brother and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £59,511. The testator gives £1000 
each to George Roberts and Whitbread Roberts; £200 to 
the Hitchin Infirmary ; £500 each to Arthur Long, Sarah 
Drayton, Arnold Chipperfield, Richard Roberts, John 
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AN EGYPTIAN INFANTRY BARRACK-ROOM. 
Roberts, Frank Roberts, Mary Roberts, Sarah Kinloch, 
Frank Maddams, Harry Maddams, Thomas Maddams, 
Ellen Maddams, Emma Maddams, and Sarah Maddams; 
£500 each, upon trust, for Anne Roberts and Ellen 
Thackarey, and an annuity to his housekeeper. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his 
brother, Thomas Priest, absolutely. 

The will (executed Nov. 11, 1894) of Mr. William 
Arbuthnot, J.P., of The Ham Manor, Thatcham, Berks, 
who died on Feb. 9, was proved on March 21 by Mrs, 
Margaret Rosa Arbuthnot, the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £24,305. 
The testator gives his furniture and effects to his wife; 
certain freehold property purchased with part of the trust 
funds of his marriage settlement to his daughter Adolphine 
Mary Eliza Gertrude, and the remainder of such trust 
funds to his said daughter and his two other daughters; 
and two or three other legacies. The residue of his 
unsettled personal estate and his property at Nailsworth 
he leaves to his daughters. 

The will (dated Sept. 28, 1894) of Mr. Henry Davis 
Pochin, J.P., D.L., of Bodnant Hall, Denbighshire, 


Metropolitan Railway Com- 
many, and a director of the 
fanchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, who 
died on Oct. 27, was proved 
on March 19 by Mrs. Laura 
Elizabeth McLaren, the 
daughter and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal 
estate being £16,173. The 
testator gives his wife the 
use, for life, of Bodnant Hall, 
with the furniture and effects 
therein, and subject thereto 
he leaves all his property to 
his said daughter. He fur- 
ther states that he has dis- 
posed of considerable portions 
of his real and personal estate 
to his daughter during his 
lifetime. 


The will (dated Oct. 11, 
1895) of Mr. Richard Prall, 
Town Clerk of Rochester, 
who died on Oct. 20 at his 
residence, Hillside, Frinds- 
bury, Rochester, was proved 
on March 24 by Mrs. Hester 
Prall, the widow, Richard 
Evans Prall, and Arthur 
Smeed Prall, the sons, and 
Apsley Kennette, the 
executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting 
to £17,906. The testator 
bequeaths £500 to his 
daughter Edith Stone, and states that he has entered into 
a certain responsibility for her benefit under her marriage 
settlement; £50 to his managing clerk and executor, Mr. 
Kennette; his watch, chain, and seals to his son Richard 
Evans; the silver tray presented to him by the Bath and 
West of England Agricultural Society to his wife, for life, 
and then to his son Richard Evans, to be kept as an heir- 
loom ; and his furniture and effects to his wife, for life. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his 
wife during widowhood, and then for all his children, 
except his daughter Edith Stone,-who is well provided for. 
Certain sums advanced to sons are to be brought into 
account ; and provision is made for his son Arthur Smeed 
and Mr. Kennette taking over his practice as a solicitor. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated Aug. 30, 1888) of 
Colonel Sir Thomas Oriel Forster, jart., O.B., J.F., D.L., 
of Ballymascaulan, Louth, who died on Dec. 28, granted to 
the Hon. Dame Mary Elizabeth Alice Forster, the widow 
and sole executrix, was resealed in London on March ‘4, 
the value of the personal estate in the United Kingdom 
amounting to £2512. The testator devises all his lands 
and hereditaments in Monaghan to his brother Rober’ 
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Every requirement for furnish- 





ing throughout with perfect 





taste at least expense is amply 
illustrated in the Galleries and 
Catalogues of 


HAMPTON & SONS. 


Furnishers and Decorators, 
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Minton white fluted China, 8 pieces, 
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Forster, and also gives to him h‘s silver plate, 
guns, and walking-sticks. The residue of his 
property he leaves to his wife. 


The will of Mr. Charles Rigby, of Hare 
Hatch, near Twyford, Berks, formerly of 
21, Little Queen Street, Westminster, and of 
the Reform Club, who died on Feb. 14, was 
proved on March 21 by Major-General Sir 
Edwin Henry Hayter Collen, K.C.LE., the 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
being £730. 

The will of Mr. Biscoe Hill Wortham, of 
Kneesworth House, near Royston, Cambs, and 
5, Warrior Square, St. Leonards, who died on 
Nov. 6, was proved on March 24 by the Rev. 
Biseoe Hale Wortham and Henry Cooke, the 
value of the personal estate being £2485, 


The will of the Right Hon. Harriet Agnes 
Dowager Lady de Clifford, of Twycross, 
Leicester, who died on Feb. 17, was proved on 
March 23 by the Hon. Maud Clara Russell, the 
daughter and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £3682 





M. PICTURES. 
It is about five-and-twenty years since M. 
James Tissot first made his appearance in 
London, under the «gis of Frances Countess 
of Waldegrave and other ladies of fashion. He 
breught with him the first-fruits of a reputation 
rapidly acquired in Paris ; but there were many 
who attributed the artist’s voluntary exile to his 
conviction that his style of painting was better 
suited to English than to French taste. At all 
events, he did not misjudge his new patrons. M. Tissot 
rapidly took up a leading place among the artists of his day ; 
and his mondaines and demi-mondaines attracted purchasers 
from all ranks. His work was always skilful, admirably 
finished, and dexterously handled. By degrees the taste for 
his pictures waned, and in his restless energy M. Tissot was 


TISSOT’S 


six searchlights of 30,000-candle power. 


Japanese cloisonné work. 





THE NEW BATTLE-SHIP, H.M.S. 


The new first-class battle-ship Mars was on March 31 launched from the yard of Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, at Birkenhead. The Mars is one of the largest and strongest battle-ships yet built for the 
British Navy, measuring 390 ft. in length and 75 ft. in breadth, with 14,900 tons displacement. 
Her main armament is to include four 12-inch 56-ton breech-loading guns, fifty quick-firing guns, 
and a lighter auxiliary armament. The vessel will be lighted by 900 electric lights, and will carry 


for ever finding some new outlet or taking some fresh line. 
At one time he was bent upon reviving the taste for enamel- 
work, and spent large sums of money and many weary 
months in attempting to reproduce the brilliant effects of 
At another time it was towards 
etching that he turned his thoughts and attention ; and then, 


having once more returned to Paris, his painting 
took the line of parable-making, and he gave 
in rapid succession ‘‘La Parisienne,” in her 
various phases, and ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.” It 
was soon after this that a great sorrow fell 
upon him, which changed the course of his life. 
The fashionable artist, who had but little dash 
of the Bohemian in him, gave place to the 
recluse. A strong religious revival was operated 
in him, and he was next heard of in the Holy 
Land, where he set himself to follow the foot- 
steps of the great I’ounder of his faith and to 
study with that patient exactitude he had 
thrown into his earlier works the country and 
people which He had made sacred by His life 
and teaching. 

Ten years of life in Palestine have enabled 
M. Tissot to give his personal interpretation of 
the life of Christ; and although many who go 
through this series of pictures—nearly four 
hundred in number — will find many short- 
comings, or, rather, failures, in realisation, all 
will admit that the artist’s aims and intentions 
are definite and worthy of study. In some 
ways the difference of the attitude of mind 
assumed by Catholics and Protestants towards 
the great central fact of their common faith will 
prevent these pictures, especially those relating 
to the Saviour’s Passion and Death, exciting 
such displays of emotion as were common at 
their exhibition in the Champ de Mars. To 
English minds the careful attention to details, 
the obvious desire of the artist to render exter- 
nals, far from intensifying feeling, will lead 
it away, and thus many will say that they find 
more real devotion and religious sentiment in the 
rude pictures which adorn the wayside chapels 
of Northern Italy than in the elaborate efforts of 
M. Tissot’s skill. 

With this reservation the series will be cordially wel- 
comed as one of the most complete attempts to illustrate 
the Gospel narrative and teaching. M. Tissot divides his 
work into the successive chapters of the Birth and 
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The trains of this road are vestibuled, and carry a through DINING-CAR that serves | 
meals daily at regular hoars, YELLOWSTONE PARK is also reached only by this line. | 
The NORTHERN PACIFIC STEAM-SHIP CO. runs first-class steam-ships to Yokohama 
and Hong-Kong from Tacoma, on Puget Sound. 


" iptive Ill Pamphicts and Maps, address: HENRY GAZE & SONS, 142, Strand, London ; 
THOS, COOK & GON, Lodgate Circus, ‘Tanken ; GEO. R. FITCH, General Agent, 319, Broadway, New York; 
or send Sixpence to CHAS. 8. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 
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ASPINALL your own Homes. ASPINALL’S ENAMEL can be used successfully by an Amateur, and should be in Every House. FOR TOUCHING-UP AND RE-ENAMELLING BEDSTEADS, CHAIRS, SCREENS, VASES, 
BATHS, HOT-WATER CANS, &., &c., IT IS INVALUABLE, and is USEFUL FOR RE-PAINTING CUPBOARDS, DOORS, WAINSCOTS, and ALL ARTICLES OF WICKER-WORK, METAL, OR GLASS. A Few Tins of ASPINALL 
will Completely Transform a Shabby Room with Very Little Trouble or Expense. Be Careful to use Good Brushes, as by that means the Best Results are Obtained. 


PAMPHLET and COLOUR CARD sent FREE by Post on Application to ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, S.E. 


CAUTION. 
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of Extract of Beef of the many inferior kinds 

which are being constantly offered, Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Company very strongly 
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Ti 10) 
“ 90099) THe Licsic COMPANY'S” Extract, 
and to see that every jar they buy bears the 
facsimile of the signature of J. y. Liebig across 


the wrapper and label of every jar. 


The Liebig “COMPANY’S” Extract 
is the only Extract ever guaranteed 
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MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
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Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
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Childhood of Christ; His Preaching, which includes the 
artist's interpretation of His parables and his rendering of 
the miracles; Holy Week; the Passion and ‘ ‘rucifixion ; 
and finally, the Resurrection. An obvious weakness in the 
scheme is the artist’s inability to realise for himself, and 
consequently to maintain throughout his interpretation, 
his ideal of the Christ. There is no dominant figure 
pe.vading each scene or inspiring the idea of spiritual 
or «ven human supremacy. This failure is something 
more than a mere confession of inadequacy on the part of 
the artist, it isa sign of the times, which he who studies 
these pictures can read for himself. Here and there we 
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greyness of the country and town n, M. Tissot is at variunce 


deeper emotions. We cannot pretend to be always in 
sympathy with him : he dwells upon the events of the first 
Good Frid uy too often with a keener eye to dramatic effect 
than with the sense of pity, and he lingers on the awfui 
incidents of the Passion and its final scene with too painful 
a conviction that not one of the Saviour’s pangs should be 
left unrecorded. It is possible that when they appear in 
the new Bible which M. Mame, of Tours, is about to issue, 

these scenes will fall into their place and lose some of the 
terrible vividness with which they now strike the senses; 
but, even then, we think that the Bible-readers will turn 
with a sense of relief to other and softer scenes. It only 
Tissot aims at depicting the 
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with other painters who have brought back records of 
Palestine ; but it must be berne in mind that M. Tissot 
has been looking at these scenes through his mind's eye 
as well as with his natural organs, and that the subdued 
colouring manifest throughout is not altogether uninten- 
tional or unmeaning. 

The exhibitiomof M. Tissot’s drawings is being held at 
what was formerly known as the Doré Gallery (35, New 
Bond Street), which has now been taken by M. Lemercier 
and Co,, who are engaged in reproducing M. Tissot’s 
drawings in colour separately as well as in monochrome 


for M. Mame’s Bible. 


e* ne upon cases where M. Tissot rises to a higher level-— 
for instance, in the ‘‘ Jesus Found in the Temple ” (41), 

aan he seems to have adopted the more modern version of 

the Child’s reply: ‘‘ Wist ye not that I should be found in as in the 


as in 


‘« The 


supernatural 
Temptation ” (54), 


remains to say that when M. 
‘ The 
Pe ol of Bethesda ” 
interpretation of 





Annunciation’ (16), ‘* The itiaiandialiaedamaiias 
(68), as well 


some of the parables—he Our readers will be interested to hear that the pro- 


my Father’s house?” Again, in the figure of St. John curiously, and perhaps unconsciously, falls into the spirit prietor of ‘‘ Mellin’s Food” has promoted another “ art 
53), the two studies of Mary Magdalene before and after of Wilham Blake’s mannerisms; and in dealing with competition,” with prizes in money, gold, silver, and 
the ccnuversion, which are full of subtle meaning and some of the miracles he dwells often too exclusively bronze medals, ete., to the value of £1000. On looking 
thought. In other charming scenes—such as *‘ Christ at upon the reality of the afflictions of those who came to be through the advance- -proof sent us, we see that it is given 

healed. under two sections namely, the painting section, which 


Bethany in the House of Martha ’’(162), whose much serving 
is conspicuous in her carefully kept g rarden ; ‘‘ Jesus in the 
Synagogue” (71); the ‘ Pharisees and Herodians” (97 

and other pictures dealing with the spots connected with 
Christ’s ministry in Galilee and Judzea—we have some of 
M Tissot’s most delicate and refined work. It is when we 
come to the scenes of the Holy Week, with the story of 
the Passion, that we feel the power of the artist to evoke 


attention. 
and defects be 


history. In one _ respect, 


The exhibition is full of interest, and will repay careful 
It cannot be seen hurriedly, 
gauged at a glance. 
much as it bears witness to the skilfulness of the 
and probably presents, as no other similar series has done, 

a more trustworthy record of the chief scenes of the Gospel 


includes original paintings in oil and water colours and 
black and w vhite sketches ; and the photographic section, 
including almost every class of wh with the camera. 
Judging by the value of the prizes offered, and the careful 
arrangement of classes to meet the requirements of artists 
in all stages and ages, there is no doubt that Mr. Mellin’s 
efforts in “the cause of art will be universally appreciated. 


nor can its merits 
It reveals the faith as 
artist ; > 


that of the all-pervading 
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18-ct. Gold, Turquo.~ 
Centre. 





With Handsome Dia:nond Cluster Snap (as above Mlustration). 


COMPLETE. 2Os. 


° 
ANY SIZE PEARL SAME PRICE. 


Gold, 





27s. 





Antique, 





18-ct. Gold, 36s. 





Gold, 20s. 6d. Gold, 25s. 


— a 


Gold, 8s. 6d. Gold, 21s. 





Gold, 23s. Gold, 21s. 


Gold, 32s. 


| AWARDED | THESE STONES CANNOT BE 
FIVE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE] | OBTAINED ELSEWHERE 
MEDALS. | POST FREE. AT ANY PRICE. 








ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. 
















WHEN STRIVING TO 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT 
ALWAYS 


the cheapest that is the most 
economic; the vast superiority 
of 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either 

brown or white, both in its bone 

and muscle making substances, 

secures for it. the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION 1S THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against posating from 
Bakers spurious imitations of ‘“* HOVIS,”’ which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


rh) ) 7 7m 
—o 


= Mie 









| or if what is supplied as *“* HOVIS 
; 





ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT -" 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. EO DOM, ww. 


LAZENBY’S 









PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


Baa Azateth Laxe 


PICKLES 
SOUPS 

SCUP SQUARES 
TABLE JELLIES 
POTTED MEATS 
BAKING POWDER 





LAZENBY’S 

LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 


Tf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 

” is not satisfactory, 

please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed), to 


§. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 
6d. or 1s, Sample on receipt of Stamps. 


-DREW.SONS 


Inventors and Sole Makers of the 


New Patent WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, 
GREATER PACKING CAPACITY THAN 
TRUNKS OF USUAL MAKE. 












a= 


espe from 


'50/- THE TRUNK 
FOR CONTINENTAL USE. 


| 
Col. T. lL. writes: 


“The et Z bought from yo 


| made of Zour Patent Compresse 
WOOD FIBRE, stand the very rough 
wear of Continental travelling re- 


markably well.” 
Covered in Dark Brown Waterproof Sail Cloth, bound 
Solid Leather OR covered exttirely in Solid Hide. 
Specialists in the M. wfacture of . 
PRESSING BAGS, FITTED SUIT CASES, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKETS. Catalogues free by post. 
DREW and SONS, Makers to the Royal Family, 
. 33, 35,. & 37, PICCADILLY. CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
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Reiningten Typewriter 





NOTICE. 
Thé position atjthe Main Truck, now Occupied by Bovril, can be had from 
next quarter-day at the Rental of £1,000 a year. This is reserved for High-class 





+ Advertisers only. » 


The Flag at the Peak, used by Jeyes’ Fluid, is the same price? This 
is a unique position being the’ place where the ensign is generally exhibited. 
This’ will be vacant after next year. The large Plate on the Bow is rented by 
Colman's Starch under a long contract. ’ ’ 









The Plate on the side, at present occupied by the Remington Typewriter, 
is open to tender. Being next to the officers’ quarters, this is of exceptional 
advertising value, and comes ‘under-the. immediate’ notice of all 
Foreign Officers Visiting the ship. 





Pt Preps 










H.M.S. “HERCULES” AND THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. 
A suggestion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for defraying the expenses of the Navy, and at the same time making some use of our obsolete ironclads. 

















In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE, 
Of Vegetable 





Free from 
Mercury. 








ANTI BILIOUS 
Pitts 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 

“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 

FOR were also taken ; and for physic—with 

which it is as well to be supplied when 

travelling in out-of-the-way places— 

some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 


BILE, 
1 es 
LIVER, oe which 1 heme ened on the whrees 


of Central Africa with the greatest 
sible success. In fact, the marvel- 


ous effects prod 
HEADACHE, aiuh baty offen anne Scum: wha tee 7 
ee SS ee Sees ae a 
HEARTBURN, COCKLE’S PILLS, THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, U.S.A. 


















D will never fade from my memory ; and = 
IN IGESTION, a friend of nine who passed through Applications for Sub-Agencies to be made to the European Agents, 
MARET & CO., 3, New Zealand Avenue, London. 
Send for CATALOGUE, or Call at the Columbia: Depot: 


the same district many months after 





wards, informed me that my fame as a 


ETG. * medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 














Vigor & Cs 2, fpaker f! London. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOLES. 

The late Henry Whitehead, of Lanercost, is the subject of 
some interesting reminiscences by Canon Benham. Canon 
Benham says that Whitehead was a really brilliant preacher, 

though the world in general knew nothing of him. . He 
had a plaintive, almost querulous manner, spoke low, 

gently, slowly, and a delicate humour and irony played 
like sheet lightning over all his sermons. Canon Benham 
does not mention what is worth recalling, that George 
Macdonald was a great admirer of Whitehead, and in one 
of his novels (I think ‘‘ The Vicar’s Daughter” : goes out of 
his way strongly to recommend one of his books. The 
great time in Whitehead’s life wus the awful cholera 
visitation during the first three days of September 1854, in 
Berwick Street and the neighbourhood. Victims died at 
the rate of a thousand a day, and in some streets nota 


one ‘of the first non-professional men to declare himself 
vigorously in favour of Dr. George Johnson’s treatment by 
. castor-oil—a treatment which, though fiercely assailed for a 
time, has, according to Canon Benham, come to be recog 
nised as the true one. His rule was never to eat or drink 
in any sick house, never even to wash his hands until he 
got where the water was in no danger of being tainted. 


In an interview with the Agents-General for self- 
governing colonies, Mr. Chamberlain promised that when- 
ever a measure having the object of legalising colonies’ 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister came before 
Parliament, he should support it as he had done in the 
past. He much doubted, however, whether the subject 
could be dealt with in the present session. 


In the annual report of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Education Committee, just issued, it is stated that an 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
gina of upwards of £60,000 has been incurred on 
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structural and other alterations demanded by the education 
department, which large outlay has been met by Wesleyan 
school managers in a remarkably liberal spirit. The 
Wesleyan elementary schools in Lancashire more than 
holi their own as regards both numbers and general 
efficiency. 

Lecturing on how recent archeological discoveries bore 
upon Bible instruction, the Bishop of Manchester said that 
the discoveries undoubtedly showed that in the Bible there 
were very considerable historical mistakes. But the 
inspiration of the book was not in consequence brorght 
into question. Inspiration wus never intended to teach 
people history or science. 

The me mbership of the Association of Lay de — rs for 


house escaped. 


Whitehead was always at hand, and was 








LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
I YRIGHTON. — Frequent 

» Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available one month. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton. 

EVERY WEEKDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.5 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 

EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First. Class Day Tickets from Vic- 
toria 10.40and 11.40 a.m. ; from London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 noon. 
Pare 10s. 6d.. including admission to Ac quarium and Royal Pavilion. 

EVERY sU yt! ‘ “%/ day > - ‘ass Day Tickets from Victoria 
at 10,45 a.m. anc Par 

WEEK- END ( HE AP RE ru “uN ‘TIC ae Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. _ Par res. l4s., 88 6d... 4d. 


\ ’ ORTHING.— ‘heap First-( ‘lass Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10.5 a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
a.m. Fare, inc lading Pullman Car between Victo ria and Brighton, 
Weekdays, 13s. 6d., Sundays, 13s. 
EVERY ~ 1 — Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10 rh m 
mj E ND F HE AP RETU aN TIC - yy Friday, 
id Sunday to Tuesday. Fare , 


faturday, 


FUSTcs, ST. LEONARDS. BEXHILL, 


Trains from the 


RAILWAY 
(IRELAND). 


TO TOURISTS. 


© Saeed NORTHERN 





NOTICE 





The Principal Seaside and Health Resorts of Ireland are situated on 
this Company's System 

BUNDORAN (on the Atlantic Coast) is pronounced by eminent 
Medical Authorities to be the most invigorating Seaside resort in 
ee Kingdom, and is within a few miles, by Rail, of LOUGH 

ERNE (the Irish Lakes), which district offers splendid sport for 

Rod and Gun. 

ROSTREVOR.—Balmy and restorative climate. 

WARRENPOINT MALAHIDE AND HOWTH.— Exhbilarating 
and attractive health resorts. 

VISIT THE 
VALLEY OF THE BOYNE, 

And view the Ruins of MELLIFONT ABBEY, MON ASTERBOICE 
and NEWGRANGE TUMULUS (the Pyramids of Europe). 
CHEAP TICKETS AND CIRCULAR TOURS. 

Write for lllustrated Guide. 

Dublin, April 1896. Heyey Piews, General Manager. 





POCKET 
©ee KO DAK. Prospectite post free “28, Cran 





A perfect camera on a small scale. 


Ee iis 


From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m.; also 
4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. to Eastb< 
From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., and 


5.5 p.m 

WEEK-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
d sunday t 
Leonards, 18s., 13s., 


an 


ter 


London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3). | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3). 
a.m. p-m. | a.m. P m 
Victo dep. 10.0 8.30 | aris .. .. dep. 9.0. 
Lou ie on > Bridge 10.0 9.0 a.m. 
p.m. a.m. | London Bridge, arr 7.40 
Paris + arr. 7.0 8.0 ! Victoria 7.0 


Fares—Single: First 34s. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third, 183. 7d. 


cl 


rr 
B 


ita beour 


QLATIN PASHA’S 


wIXTH THOUSAND READY THIS DAY. 


Sl ATIN PASHA is the only First- Hand 


tf th San ab the er Powe. FURNITURE 
| 


A Pullman Drawing- Ro om Car runs in the First and Second 


I 


Offices: 6, Arthur Street East, and Hays Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 


AND EASTBOU RNE.—Past Trains every Weekday. 


rne only. 





» Me aang by certain Trains only. To Hastings or *. 
To Bexhill or Eastbourne, 16s., 11s. 6d., 


»ARIS.—SHORTEST &C HEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the chesming Scenery of Normandy, to the l'aris 
minus — the Madele 
NEW HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Two aged cial E xpress Services ( Weekdays and Sundays). 









ond, 428. 3d. Third, xis. Sd. 





teturn: First, 58s. Sd. 


Ass Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 
rful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 

rains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

arG ‘H TON AND PARIS.—In connection with the Day Express 
vice a Special Train leaves Brighton 10.30 a.m. for Newhaven 
Returning at 5.20 p.m. 





‘OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 

and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 
wing Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained : West- 
Street, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings ; City 





28, Reger 


A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


GREAT BOOK. 


By Order) 





Weighs only § ounces. 
Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 
Loaded in daylight. 


stantaneous. 


leather. 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN 


Co. Limited, 





[)’ALMAINE’S 


Ten years’ warranty. 
Cottages 7. 9, and 11 guineas. 
Olass 0, 14 guineas. Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class4, 26 guineas. 
Clase 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. 

















Saturdays, 3. 








SIXTH THOUSAND NOW RE ADY. 


ADAMS'S 


BEST. 





uthority on the State ct the Sudan and the Dervish Power 


SLATIN PASHAS GREAT BOOK 


“THE 


Dec, 22, 1883, 





‘IRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


2is. net. Sixth The usand Now Ready. 





London: Epwarp ARwo LD, 37, Bedford Street. 


Oilmen, &e. 


POLISH: 





One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 


Made of aluminium, and covered with 


Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


Photographic Materials 
115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 


SALE OF PIAN (08, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Easy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Clase 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas | ments to R. J. 
upwards. Full prtes, paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higter class be 
trations and particulars post free.—‘T’. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Est. 111 feare). 91, Finsbury l’avement, F.C. 


taken. Illns- 


THE OLDEST AND 


QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use— 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Maxoractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. DR. CLERY, 


the diocese of London exceeds 6700, and, of course, this 
does not include all who are actually employed. i 
CULLETON’'S HERALDIC OFFICE 


(Established half a contury).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Agee and Vedigrees. Orest and 
Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6 Kp ere in Modern 
and Medieval styles. Ieraldic bea! 

MINATED ADDI ON BaORAG M. 
i Street, London, W.C 









" ’ ’ "hE , a a 
YRESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
/ GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, 4]l stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving st eck die. Signet Sings, 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate aud 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. 8d.; 
ladies’,3s. Wedding and invitation cards, Specimens free. 


T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Londo mm, W.C, 
(PHoMas OETZMANN and CO.’ SP ANOS. 


Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to vy most distinctly 
understood that a are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
aa only addres 

, BAKER STREE T, PORTMAN 8QUARE, LONDON, W. 











OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. ¢ *heapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or ‘Three Years’ System is THOMAS OF TZMANN and OO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, P« ortman Square, 
YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OERTZM ANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street. London, W., where the its of the 
Piunos by ‘the respective makers can be tried side by side. 
packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the T 1} 
Pianos exchanged. 

New and Second -hand Pianofortes. 

JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulteney Street (near Pleeadilly Circus ). London, W 














YEARS’ SYSTEM. 





HOOPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
TI‘HE celebrated’ effectual cure without 


internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, w. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 
names are caaveves on the Government Stamp 

by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle 


[.DUCATION.- Information as to SCHOOLS 
4 (Boys’ or Girls’) and TUTORS, at Home and Abroad, may be 


obtained, FREE OF CHARGE, by sending a statement of require- 
BE EVOL. M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand. 





‘CZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 

4 from the system. Eczema entirely eradicated. Send stamped 
addressed envelope to Ware's Ex ‘ZEMA AND Anaemia Cune Co., Lid., 
23, Conduit Street. - Lond nm Ww. ‘NO C URE. NO PAY 





Open till 7; 





\ } T ANTED.— Following Numbers of THE 

ILLUSTRATED LUNDON NEWS: September 6, 151; 
December 11, 1852; July 19, 1862; July 14, 1866; April 1, 1871,— 
Apply to PETRUS BLANC, 41, Rue Gay-Luseac, Paris. 


N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
+ 


Awarded one hundred thon- 
T nl la bl sand francs, Gold and Silver 
N O MORE AST HMA Medals — adinitted to be 
» unrivalled 
Parttoniors gratisand post free fror 
MARSEILLES, Fi ANC Rk 








\ 


En 


_ Widow, may 


Le 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





LOHSE 





S World-known Specialities for 
beautifying the Complexion. 


TAD: 


E'S LILY MILK 

















SWEET. 


“WIYVWRITLE GROVE” 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 


TOBACCO. 


coot,. FRAGRANT. 














wi * | 
° . ° 

: in White, Pink and Cream. z 

' 

=| é For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnesi 0 
5 Hu ; of the skin. m 
c > 
ul % 
> < 
~ = 
O Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the z 
= complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. m 
eo] 

a m 





GUSTAV LOHSE BERLIN. 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Creator of the celebrated Maiglockehen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





ILLIAM WOODLAND» 

REV. WM. WOODLAND, formerly of WOOLWICH, Kent, 

gland), who le 2 England for Australia between 1840 and 180. or 

hear of something to their advantage by applying 

» Mr. A. GODFREY ges Founder's Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
nds mn, England ; Solicit 








Son of the late TAYLOR’ 8 
thoronghly harmless SKIN 
and constantly prescribed by the most 


experienced Chemist, 
Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 


eminent Skin Doctors, 
MOST ry, ALUABLE 
- TAYLOR. Chemist. 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


CIMOLITE is the only 


POWDER. Prepared by an 





-FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28, Gd. per Bottle. 





SWEET. 








i MYRTLE GROVE a 


AAWNNaan 














CICARETTES. 


coo... FRAGRANT. 


€ 
vata avatatatatatatntnwanwnwe wy | K 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette. 


TADDY AND CO., MINORIES, LONDON. 
72 VaavavavavavavaraTarTa 
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A BOUQUET or EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
and Lasting Quality; in which the Choicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender. 
It is consequently quite distinct from what 
is generally known as Lavender Water, 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly. Its reputation extends over 
Half a Century. 







CZ oP 





\ } 
Ni 


I 





a 








™ 
Ro D008 want or wonreek 





ESTABLISHED 1839, 
3.901 
° § 


Water 


Sold by Sprcran Aomres throughout the Country, 
and by the Maxer, 


§. SAINSBURY, 176 &177, Strand, London. 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct, 

















BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


Errs's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK; 





BENSON'S “FIELD.” | 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 





ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Special Strength, Quality, and Value. Breguet Spring. Specially 


recommended for Huntin Men, ¢ sageets, Travellers, Officers, & 
Best quality Watch at the lowest p 
In Hunting, por Hunting, or 
3 or Silver Ca: 
ut free and safe at our risk to all parts of the World on receipt 
of Draft or Notes. 
Old Watches oad Jewellery taken in Exchange. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all kinds of range ud £2 2s. to 
£250, Clocks, and Gold and Gem Jewellery, post 


SELECTIONS SENT to the COUNTRY ON RECEIPT of REFERENCE. 


JS. WwW. BENSON, 


Maker to A.M. the Queen and Royal Family, 
STEAM FACTORY: 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, ¥ C.; 
25, OLD BOND STREET, W 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its OniainaL 
CoLoun, 

Being delicately perfumed, {¢ leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is NoT a dye, und therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


Vo NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


Crystal Glass, 18-ct. Gold Cases, 











SILKS Parteans Free SILKS 


BROCADED SILKS. STRIPE CHINE GLACE. 


EXTRA QUALITY. RESERVED DESIGNS. In Special Colourings. | 
| 
| 











Special Colourings for Court Trains. 8s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. per yard. 


9s. lld. to 15s. 6d. per yard. LACE 
‘|| MOIRE VELOURS. SHOT CLUE. oon urpunaxters 


In New Art Shades. In All Latest Shades. 
bs. 6d. per yard. 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 


TAFFETA CAMELEON. RICH DUCHESSE SATIN. _—| 


In Latest Shades. SPECIAL MAKES. 
4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per yard. In AR Latest Shade. 


TAFFETA BRODERIE. 4s. 6d. to 7s. 11d. per yard. 


FOR BLOUSES AND COSTUMES. BLACK SILKS. 
SPECIAL MAKES. 


Latest Novelty. 
5s. 6d. to 8s. 1ld. per yard. In All Qualities. 


| PETER ROBINSON 


OXFORD st. | 


























= MANUFACTURING 





GOLDSMITHS" k SiLVERSMITHS” - COMPANY, 


112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
Watch Department, and have view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 





now on 


Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 


thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the, selection or repairing of Watches. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


forwarded on approval. 





GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH 
KEYLESS WATCH. 





GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST. y LONDON, W, (Adjoining Stereoscopic Co.) 








ROBINSON & CLEAV ER, BELFAST. 
And at 170, REGENT sT., LONDON, VV. 
: Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 





| R | SH CAM B R | C = Bordered | _ ue mstitche, rom 
. 2/3 ‘ 
Samples and Illustrated Gente” a 33 Gente’ 3/11 


Price-Lists Post Free. 












” POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Meco IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, Pit-Ssvsns, 231,00, do 


; Dinner-Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 113d. aa Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Piliow-C ases, from 1/4} each. 


Ry Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—All inquiries for Samples, and Letter Orders, should be sent direct to Belfast as hitherto. 


SPRING CLEANING. 


Used in the Royal Household. 


CHISWICK IMPERIAL 

















“ Best for CLEANING FLOORS, and all Scouring | 
Purposes, WASHING UP Plates, Dishes, &c. | 
| 





AS S<f- In 8 and 7 lb. Tins. 


YP oe : 
ba COdourle: S s _Chiswiek Soap Co. Chiswick, London, W. 











CARTERS) CARTERS! 
‘ 


aS 
CARTERS) 
4 





“But be sure they are CARTER’S, ” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited, It is not enough to ask for “ Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper ; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless “ Little Liver Pills’ that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER’S. 





Obtained In New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dave Co,, 217, FULTON Srruet, and all Druggists, 





The Department is under the charge of a | 


a 


BOULTON PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
| NORWICE. 


| EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE ESTATE, GARDEN, 


PARK, OR PLEASURE GROUND. 























: SgES3Szgug: RESTS SUSEETERSSS MOVABLE FENCING 
re SENSE FOR POULTRY 
——- 3 —- AND- PHEASANTS. 
+ ss 3 66ft. high, 2/8 per yard 
< ¢ a2 ete ‘a: SH. 2/- 

23285: SS ott » 1/10 
Stik 62it. doorway, 7 6 each. 





Angle Iron Pillars, 
1/6 each 
Reversible Trough, 
5/- each. 


Our ORIGINAL PATTERN 
MOVABLE FOwL-House. 


These Houses must not be 
compared with the cheaper 
class of Fowl-House adver- 
tised. 

Repucep Casu Prices, 

Carriage Paid. 
No. 14, 4 ft. square, £2 150 
No. 15, 5ft. . 3100 
No. 16, 6 ft. : 150 
If mounted on wheels, 
Os, extra. 


| No. 10. —MOVABLE POULTRY HOUSE, 
For FARMS. 

Cash Prices, Carriage Paid. 
Strongly constricted for Farm 
use, on wheels, painted ; size 
6 ft. by 4 ft., for 40 Fowls, £4. 
Larger size, 8ft. by 6ft., for 

60 Fowls, painted, £5 15s. 


Without wheels, 10s. and 1/8. 
eS88. 











No. 68.—NEW PORTABLE COOP, 


WITH RUN COMBINED. 
For GAME, CHICKENS, 
RABBITS. Cat Proof. 

Proof. Sparrow Proof. 
Cash Price: 5 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, 


= 20in. high, 15s. each. 


vA A larger size for 0 young ducks, 


SETTING- BOXES, with Runs. 
Each Nest 15in. by 18in., by 18in. high. 
Runs 2 ft. long, 18in. high. 

Cash Prices : 

Five Neste, with Runs, 

complete, £1 15s. 

Two Nests, with Runs, 

complete, 17s. 6d, 

No. 64.— Bingle Hatching-Box, lime white inside, 3s. 6d. cach. 


No. 65.—THE KEEPER’S 
COOP 


Cash 

wi) 58.6d.each. 12 Coops, 60s., 
Carriage Paid. 

7 Runs, with Slide in front, 

2s. 6d. each extra. 


and 
Rat 








30s. 








Price, without run, 


83ft. square by 7} in. high. 





Cash Price, 5s. 6d, each. 





No. 60a.—PATENT CHICKEN 








coountess SOFT SOAP. 














AAA 





NURSERY or BANTAM HOUSE. 


No Disease, No Tarntrp 
Grounp, No Vermin, Movanre, 
Rat-Proor ano Tutrer-Proor. 


Cash Price, 25s. each. 
Two Carriage Paid. 


THE eM MORANT”’ RABBIT-HUTCH. 


For Rabbit-Keeping in the Open. 
Rearing-Hutch for 12 Rabbits, 
22s. 6d. each. 







Breeding-Hutch for Does or 
Single Bucks, 17s. 6d. each. 
Double Breeding-Hutch, 
as illustrated, 30s. each. 


NEW ORNAMENTAL DOVE OR PIGEON COTE. 


For placing against a South Wall. Cash Price, £22 10s. 


MOVABLE PENS FOR PHEASANT BREEDING. 


Each Pen 12 ft. 
square. 
Cash Prices, 
Carriage Paid, 
~ Pap Pen, £4. 











No, 332.— KEEPER'S 
WATCH HUT OR 
LAMBING HUT. 


Size, 8 ft. by 6 ft. 
Cash Balen, Seay Paid, 


Stove and Chimney for 


same, 27s. 6d. 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
These Designs are Registered and Copyright. 


All Orders of 40s. Carriage Paid to the principal Railway 
Stations in England and Wales. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


NORWICH. 
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When any Soap, whether neutral or not, is 
dissolved in water, some of it is split up into an 
alkali and fatty acid—always. The alkali acts on 











the skin, removes the natural fat, and so dries, 


hardens, and shrivels the tissue. 


“VINOLIA” SOAP 


provides against this contingency (because it contains 
extra ‘‘Cream”’), and keeps the Complexion Beautiful 


and Clear, and the Skin Soft and Smooth. 








| Premier “Oinotia” Soap, ¥d. a Gatltet. 


MAPLE« CO 


LIMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London 


The Largest and Most Convenient 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD 


EASY CHAIRS LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS 


} APLE & CO. enjoy a world-wide celebrity for really comfort- 
a able Chairs, especially for luxuriously soft Easy Chairs, Club 















— 





Zxample of a HAMPDEN Luxurious ony Chair, : : 
for Dining-Room, Library, or Club. Chairs, and Lounges. These are made in Maple and Co's Czample of a SHAFTESBURY Large» and Luxurious Easy 
own Factories from specially selected materials hy first-class uphol- Chair, for Dining-Room rary, or Club. 
CARPETS FROM EASHMIR sterers. Customers can pass from the Show-Rooms to the Factories - . ‘ = 
M APLE & CO. have just bought a Valuable Consignment and see the various processes of manufacture. FINE INDIAN RUGS 
of these Rare and Beautiful Canpete , Which they are offering at MASULIPATAM RUGS 


considerably less than current prices. KASHMIR CARPETS are 
EASY CHAIRS COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIRS M: APLE & CO.’s Fine EASTERN RUGS are a “ lasting pleasure.’ 
- 


replacing a lost industry—that of the famous shawl-weaving, the natives 
carpet- weaving with conspicuous success. 


. : A MASU LIPATAM RUGS, in the famous ASHAMKHANY, PARSEEKHANY, 

} APLE § CO. have always an and LUTCH MANAROWKHANY designs on rich Camel, Blue, Yellow, or Red 

4 immense assortment of luxuri- Grounds, each. Rug measuring about 6ft. to 6ft. 3in. by 3ft. 2in. wide, 15s. each 
ously comfortable Easy Chairs, A single Rug can be sent by parcel post. Coloured Drawings free. 


Settees, and Couches, in different 
shapes and styles, upholstered. in 
various fashionable materials, all 
ready for immediate delivery. ‘The 
largest selection of comfortable Easy 
Chairs in the world. 


having applied themselves to 


RESTFUL 
EASY CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 

500 
TO SELECT FROM 
EASY CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 








, for Dining-Room, Library, oF MAPLE & (0 London Zxample of = wazunguar Eiste 204 sesurtene sagy o Chair, suitable 


ge a Loxpox: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Incram Brotners, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, Apri 11, 1896 


Zxzample of a PANSHANGER Large and Luxurious Zasy 
Chair Club. 














